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Cae 


CENTRAL CHURCH, 


In the elder days of art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 


For the gods see everywhere. 
Longfellow. The Builders, 











BOSTON—A VIEW TAKEN FROM THE GALLERY 


When we mean to build, 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model ; 
And when we see the figure of the house, — 


Then must we rate the cost of the erection. 
King Henry LV. 
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Palestine in Pictures! 





THE RIVER JORDAN—One of the plates (somewhat reduced) in our Series,—“‘ PALESTINE IN PICTURES.” 








PALESTINE IN PICTUBES—“EARTHLY FOOTSTEPS OF THE MAN OF GALILEE AND THE JOURNEYS OF HIS APOSTLES,” 384 PICTURES 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE TEXT. TWENTY-FOUR PARTS, 16 PICTURES IN EACH PART. PRICE, TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 0 CENTS 
PER PART; TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS, 25 CENTS. ONE PART OR THE SERIES MAY BE ORDERED AT ONE TIME. ISSUED WEEKLY. 

(Ga More than one set may be ordered by a subscriber. Write order on separate sheet of paper. You will receive parts about two weeks after ordering them. 


Illustrated Itinerary of THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S Oriental Tour, starting 16 Feb., 1895, 10 Cents. 
The CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S ORIENTAL Tour. 














THE ACROPOLIS AT ATHENS. 


Accompanied by Rev. A. E. DUNNING, D.D., Sailing 16 February, 1895. 





The first announcement of this Tour was made in our issue of 16 Nov. We cannot 
but feel gratified that in 80 short a time an undertaking of such magnitude has been 
carried to a successful issue. In bringing this series of announcements'to a close we wish 
to express our acknowledgments to our constituency. Their confidence in us has made 
this large enterprise an assured success from the start. 





t@= One or two, possibly three, places are still available. Application should 
be made by telegraph, the necessary deposit of $50 being sent by the following mail. 


Itinerary, a very full descriptive program of The Congregationalist’s Tour, practically a guide- 
book of the trip, will be sent to any address on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 

PALESTINE IN PICTURES. A magnificent series of 384 views, covering pictorially the route of 
our party, is being issued by us in Parts of 16 views each. (Price, 10 cents each Part.) We commend them 
to all our readers, both those who take the trip and those who follow the travelers at the fireside. 


Address The CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, and Thyroidine (Jsopathy), are largely 
used in the treatment; also Baths, Douches, 
Static, Galvar ic, and Faradaic Electricity — in 
fact, all recoguized scientific methods for the cure 
of disease. For full information and pamphlet, = 
address either 


Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON, 


Cotrespondence with physicians requested. 
cnnaeeeeneuuanse 








nut 
WituiaM A. Hammonp, M.D., 

Manion Hvutcuinson, M.D., 
Physicians. in-Chief, 








Fourteenth St. and Sheridan Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivaled as achealth aud pleasure resort. 





THE ST. DENIS, | 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is 
rarely met with in a public house, and which in- | 
sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 
face toward New York.” 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A pepe resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun 


Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout and perfect drainage 


and other sanitary arrangements. Send for 





descriptive pamphlet. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


HERBERT JOHNSON’S QUINTET CLUB 





oe and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 

aan ey gy st. A ay ig ery = oe Can be engaged for Concerts, Club Dinners, Private 
. assa) electricity. ath nea. . eee 

appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths. Send Musicales and Funerals. Also Vocal Lessons. Send 





for illustrated circular. for circular, 474 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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The February number of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL is now ready on all news-stands. 
lis price is only Ten Cents. 
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For One Dollar, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL will come to your home, monthly, for 
a whole year. Why not try it ? 
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CAUTION.—In one or two instances 
men claiming to represent The Congrega- 
tionalist have secured subscriptions and 
appropriated the amount to their own use. 
Pastors and others are cautioned not to deal 
with any one who is not known to them per- 
sonally or who does not present proper cre- 
dentials from us. 


% PALESTINE IN PICTURES. .% 


We have recommended these Pictures very highly 
and believe them worthy of all that we have said- 
We are glad, however, to have our judgment con- 
firmed by such authorities as Dr. A. F. Schauffler 
of New York, the Sunday school expert whom we 
quoted last week, and by the distinguished Orien- 
talist, George Adam Smith of Glasgow, whose 
language we give in our “In Briefs” this week. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *® 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
No, 7, for Christian Endeavor Day, Days of Thy 
Youth, No. 21 of 2d Series, ‘‘1 Am.’’ No. 22, “I 
Am the Bread of Life.’’ No. 23, ‘‘ 1 Am the Light 
of the World.’’ No. 24, ‘‘l Am the Good Shep- 
therd.’’ Eleven other eventide servicesready. Sub- 
scription, series 1834-95, 25 cents. 


WALKER’S COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE, 
our own edition in half leather (price $3), sent in 
connection with one subscription to The Congrega- 
Ctonalist, new or old, for $4.50. 

One eld subscription and one new subscription, $5.00. 
Club of five, one at least being a new subscription, $10.00. 


We send The 
SIX MONTHS for $1.00. (yore hion 
alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
*™ HANDBOOK. *® 


Eighth Annual Issue for 1895. 
Daily Readings, Prayer Topics. 
No.2, Forward Movements; No.3, 
Organized Work for Men and 
Boys; No. 4, Stalker’s Art of 
} Hearing ; No.6(published 1 April), 
} Work for Women and Girls. 


AIRE The series for 1895, 15 cts. 
Single copies, 4 cts. 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 


HIS is for the churches the har- 
vest season above all others in our 
Northern States. From this time 
till May each year, the greatest number of 
conversions occur. Itis the time to make 
and to encourage special efforts. Hearts 
united in prayer find others ready to join 
them. The word of appeal from the pulpit 
and in the prayer meeting is now effective 
which at other times meets with no re- 
sponse. The Sunday school teacher finds 
his pupils most receptive. At this time 
every earnest Christian will be watchful to 
aid spiritual impressions and to promote 
united efforts to win souls. Whether or 
not there is a manifest revival the pros- 
perity of the church for this year is likely 
to depend on the work of these first four 
months. What special efforts should be 
used can be decided only by those who 
understand the conditions of the church. 
But one counsel in seeking to promote reli- 
gious revivals, which we find in the British 
Weekly, is applicable to every church: 











The great ideas of the New Testament will 
still awaken the strongest and deepest emo- 
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tions possible—emotions that will flow forth 
in active obedience to the voice of God. To 
try to awaken religious feeling by artificial 
excitement, by the abuse of evangelism, by 
music, by art, by sensationalism, is a deprav- 
ity which brings its own punishment. 


Our missionaries in Bitlis, Turkey, are in 
serious danger. Information has been re- 
ceived by the officers of the American Board 
that the members of that missionary sta- 
tion may be compelled to flee at short 
notice. They have made preparations to 
go to Mardin. There are nine adults con- 
nected with the mission at Bitlis, besides 
several children. Rev. George C, Knapp 
and his wife, the oldest members, have 
lived in Turkey for the last forty years. 
Both are very feeble and it is hardly pos- 
sible that they could survive a journey 
of more than 200 miles through the wild 
and mountainous Kurdish country. The 
exposure and danger to all the members 
of the mission would also be great. The 
trouble seems to have arisen in part from 
the fact that the missionaries have re- 
ceived and distributed money sent by la- 
borers in Constantinople to their families 
in the vicinity of Bitlis. The payment of 
these small sums of money to various par- 
ties has aroused the suspicions of the Turk- 
ish government and led to close watch upon 
the missionaries. The news from China, 
also, is disquieting, since it is feared that 
the defeated Chinese soldiers may wreak 
vengeance on foreigners, among whom our 
missionaries would be especially exposed. 
The earnest prayers of all friends of mis- 
sions are called for in behalf of those who 
thus live in the midst of great perils. 


‘‘ Nothing inspires faith in Christianity so 
much as to hear what it is doing in the 
world,”’ said a pastor in our hearing the 
other day. With that end in view, he is 
giving his people talks on Sunday evenings 
which describe various Christian activities 
in London, New York, Boston and other 
important centers. Directly in line with 
this idea is the program for missionary con- 
certs which has been carefully prepared for 
our Handbook and which we have reason 
to believe is already being used in a number 
of churches. The topic for February, 
Foreign Missionary Colleges, for instance, 
with its numerous sub divisions, opens up a 
rich field for investigation and report. It 
shows how Christianity, once rooting itself 
in a community, aims to provide for the 
intellectual aspirations of men, and not 
merely to save men but to make them worth 
saving as Dr. N. G. Clark says. In the de- 
partment Progress of the Kingdom will be 
found this week an illuminating article on 
the subject. 


ee eee aoee 


EVANGELISTIO ERRORS. 
Above all men those whose business it is 
to convert souls need to tell the truth. The 
peril of the unsaved and the want of ear- 
nestness of Christians in their behalf are 
real enough and great enough not to call 
for exaggeration. Men who have been 
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roused to effort for their neighbors by state- 
ments which they afterwards have found to 
be not well founded are likely to lapse into 
a latter condition worse than their former. 

We have before us acircular appeal for 
funds now being sent out from the Evangel- 
istic Association of New England. This 
institution, with headquarters in Boston, of- 
fers to furnish pulpit supplies for churches 
and evangelists to conduct revival meetings. 
The document begins by stating the condi- 
tions which necessitate the existence of this 
organization, and of these the one taking 
the largest space is the following: 

In Massachusetts, the cream of New Eng- 
land for Christian work, the denomination 
which, perhaps, excels in bringing converts 
to Christ reports, for 1893, 315 churches. 
Eighty-four of these had not a conversion. 
They averaged nine converts to a church; one 
convert to twenty-one members. That is 
there were twenty idlers to one worker, and 
that one was instrumental in saving but one 
soul in a year, and the work for that one cost 
an outlay of $285. 

Have these astonishing conclusions been 
verified by any investigation into the facts? 
How did this association learn that each of 
these converts was won by one worker? 
By what means did it discover that twenty 
church members in every twenty-one among 
the Methodist (?) churches of Massachusetts 
were idlers last year? Does it know just 
how many prayers, sermons, personal influ- 
ences and examples were valuable and how 
many were useless? By what mathemati- 
cal law does it figure that in the denomina- 
tion to which it refers the cost of saving a 
soul is just $285? 

We infer from this circular that the ex- 
istence of this association is necessary be- 
cause it can furnish preachers who can save 
souls at a cheaper rate than the one quoted. 
We should like to know its lowest figures 
and the points of superiority of its workers 
over those who require $285 and one whole 
year in order to saveasoul. It offers mem- 
bership for a year for one dollar. Can it 
give to its members an exact idea of their 
usefulness as measured by their fee, or in 
contrast to the worker the fruit of whose 
year’s work, with $285, was just one soul 
saved? 

We do not ask these questions in a cap- 
tious spirit. We are in sympathy with 
what we understand to be the desires of 
the Evangelistic Association. We have 
often taken occasion to commend some of 
those whom it employs. We therefore re- 
gret the more that its managers should seek 
to justify and secure contributions for its 
work by such arguments as those above 
quoted. This circular bears the names of 
several prominent pastors of Boston and 
its vicinity, with the statement—usually 
unnecessary in such a document—that the 
use of these names is duly authorized. We 
notice in the Year-Book that the number of 
additions to those Congregational churches 
the names of whose pastors are on this cir- 
cular are in several instances much less in 
proportion than the average conversions 
which are said to be so small as to neces- 
sitate the existence of the Evangelistic As- 
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sociation. In one case the additions by 
confession are only one for each forty-five 
members, and in another one for each forty- 
eight. Yet neither of these churches has 
employed the evangelists so earnestly recom- 
mended to other churches. We cannot be- 
lieve that these pastors have indorsed what 
we have quoted. There is a legitimate and 
needed work for evangelists. They depend 
mainly on the churches, not only for finan- 
cial support, but for their opportunities to 
labor and for the sympathy and co-operation 
which make their labors effective. They 
cannot wisely institute comparisons be- 
tween their work and that of pastors and 
churches to the disadvantage of the latter. 


—— 


SEEING THE POINT AND STIOKING 
TO If. 

Some years ago we heard Dr. Parkhurst 
preach a sermon on tenacity of purpose, 
which topic he introduced by this illustra- 
tion: A man was telling an audience of a 
singular accident. A hunter aimed his gun 
at a bird perched on the roof of a barn. 
The wadding from the gun set some loose 
hay on fire and the building, with all its 
contents, was consumed, When the nar- 
rator had finished the account by describing 
the loss of property and the excitement of 
the crowd attending, one man in the audi- 
ence, and one oniy, asked, ‘‘ Did he hit the 
bird?”’ The illustration, the preacher said, 
showed how rare were those who could con- 
tinuously fix their minds on one object till 
their purpose was accomplished. Dr. Park- 
hurst has proved himself to be pre-emi- 
nently that kind of a man. He started, as 
he has recently said, ‘‘to break down the 
understanding between the official and the 
criminal classes.’”’ The issues which have 
arisen in New York in consequence of that 
single aim have been so confusing and so 
momentous that it long ago became ob- 
scured to most men, but out of the smoke 
and storm of conflict Dr. Parkhurst emerges, 
with his mind still steadfastly fixed on the 
one object. 

Not only is he unshaken in his aim, but 
he is constantly recalling others to the same 
object. In New York last week his address 
before the Presbyterian Union pointed 
steadily to the one end to be gained which 
he had sought from the beginning, and he 
stirred his brethren to a renewed enthusi- 
asm in the same direction. Two nights 
later, in Chicago, he set forth the same 
inflexible purpose, disclaiming any attempt 
to reform that city, but declaring that he 
was there only to show them as an object 
lesson what had been accomplished in New 
York. At that meeting, to which our corre- 
spondent from the Interior refers, his clos- 
ing appeal to the clergy illustrated his own 
unswerving convictions and whole-souled 
devotion to the business he has undertaken. 

Dr. Parkhurst’s simple, unwavering pur- 
pose, his confident appeal to the conscience 
of the people, and his splendid persistence, 
make him an illustrious example to all re- 
formers. He forces on men the conviction 
that he cannot fail. No one can mistake 
the bird at which he has aimed. It may 
yet be too soon to ask whether or not Super- 
intendent Byrnes has been hit, and the an- 
swer is of small consequence, so far as he 
personally is concerned. But when the 


whole corrupt organization of Tammany 
has tumbled into ruins, dragging down with 
it, perhaps, a multitude of men and institu- 
tions with which it was not known to have 
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been connected, the author of the revolu- 
tion may still be trusted to have his mind 
fixed on the point at which he aimed at the 
first. So impressive a lesson as this hardly 
comes once in a generation. To select 
wisely the point at which to aim, to see 
its relations to the whole end sought, and 
to hoid steadfast to that aim in the convic- 
tion that God rules and that men must in 
the end acknowledge His rule, is to win 
confidence and to hold a place of leadership 
in great moral revolutions. 


THE NEW TYRANNY. 


The State of New York, it would appear, 
in driving out the long dominant party last 
November has only exchanged one dictator- 
ship for another. The real owner and 
master of the State was an Irish Roman 
Catholic Democrat of New York; he is an 
American Presbyterian of Owego. We 
emphasize the church relation to show that 
for the Roman Catholic and the Presbyte- 
rian alike there is nothing in the position 
to hurt the conscience of a church-going 
man. One may own a commonwealth 
against the wishes of its inhabitants and 
yet be in ‘‘good and regular standing”’ in 
the church. Herein, as it appears to us, 
the private conscience and the public opin- 
ion of the churches are much ir need of 
education. 

For what is this dictatorship if not an 
usurpation of the powers which belong of 
right to others? Here is a man who has no 
office and desires none, yet who dictates 
what the governor and the legislature shall 
do and shall not do. He is not elected 
by the people, and probably could not be 
elected for any office, but he controls nomi- 
nations, is the go between who arranges 
quietly the work which the lobby used to 
do with more or Jess publicity and scandal, 
takes the contributions of corporations and 
individuals, and protects them against ad- 
verse legislation, or advances their interests 
in the making of the laws. If he is what 
we nowadays call a ‘personally honest 
man’’ none of this corruption fund sticks 
to his own fingers. He uses it to ‘‘ help his 
party,” and in helping the individual leaders 
binds them to himself. The farce of Jegis- 
lation goes on in the accustomed places, but 
the legislators are puppets and the tyrant 
pulls the strings. If any one rebels he is 
threatened with defeat in all the measures 
which he has at heart, or howled down in 
the sacred name of harmony. 

A more dangerous power than this in a 
free State it would be difficult to imagine. 
The new tyrant (we call him “ boss’’) is 
beyond the reach of impeachment, because 
he holds no office. He corrupts the young 
men through their ambitions, and the older 
men through their fears. He takes bribes 
in the name of party, and distributes them 
in such a manner that he cannot be touched 
by the law. He hangs like an incubus upon 
every movement for reform, and disheartens 
every unselfish effort by his all-pervading 
selfishness. He speaks in the name of loy- 
alty, while he is himself disloyal to every 
principle of right. And yet he may be in 
good and regular standing in the Church of 
Christ! 

It is useless to say that this is a local 
question. Evil devices find rapid imitation 
everywhere. What succeeds in New York 
will be tried in New England. Itis idle to 
say that it is a political question, and there- 
fore outside the domain of religious discus- 
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sion. On its face and at its heart it is a 
moral question. The church is hinderéd 
by every sort of hypocrisy which it is con- 
tent to tolerate among its members, It 
cannot afford to give approval to the man 
who robs the people of their rights. If our 
political system has so far broken down 
that we are compelled to accept a dictator— 
one who shall plan and think and choose 
for us—let us insist upon selecting him our- 
selves; or, if we are too weak for that, let 
us accept him with what grace we can and 
obey him openly. But if we mean to be 
indignant with the representatives who 
have betrayed us and the assurance which 
undertakes to govern us without so much 
as asking our consent, the time for indigna- 
tion is now, before the evil example spreads 
from State to State. This new tyranny may 
be more difficult to handle and destroy than 
those which have preceded it, but it cannot 
stand before the indignation of a people 
bent upon asserting their rights. The edu- 
cated Christian conscience, carrying the law 
of justice from the hight of the heaven to 
the depths of the mire of politics, isthe only 
and the certain cure. 





OHRIST’S PREOIOUSNESS AS A SAV- 
IOUR FROM SIN. 

It often is declared that the type of piety 
generally illustrated in these days is char- 
acterized by a less vivid sense of personal 
sinfulness and of the inherent evil of sin 
than was common formerly. There is some 
foundation for the claim but the fact is not 
wholly lamentable. What is to be desired 
is a just and accurate estimate of sin, one 
which appreciates fully its guilt and danger, 
yet which also is neither exaggerated nor 
morbid. In comparing the present with 
the past it deserves to be remembered that 
formerly the sense of sin often was allowed 
to become so intense as to be overwrought, 
unhealthy and depressing. It was sup- 
posed to be an evidence of true and pro- 
found consecration but it often worked 
grave evil by causing gloom and despond- 
ency. We may go too far in forgetting the 
evil of sin but our grandfathers went too 
far in forgetting that sin may be repented 
of, forgiven and abandoned by divine aid. 

Probably, however, most modern Chris- 
tians need to cultivate more the sense of 
the guilt and peril of evil-doing. Unless 
this be done, much of the power of appre- 
ciating the preciousness of Jesus as our 
Saviour is Jost. Unless we realize to our- 
selves vividly what He saves us from, 
the value of the salvation which He of- 
fers is not seen in its true light. He who 
has been forgiven most loves most. As 
we learn by bitter experience the utter 
futility of our most earnest and prolonged 
struggles to conguer our besetting sins 
without the aid of Christ through the Holy 
Spirit, our growing sense of dependence 
upon Him causes Him to become ever more 
precious to our souls. His love for us and 
His compassion and His gracious care grow 
to have a deeper and holier meaning and 
the desire to become like Him becomes 
more controlling. 

It should be remembered, also, that no- 
body but Jesus can be our Saviour from sip. 
In this particular He stands alone. Our 
fellowmen and women can render us valu- 
able aid in the conflict with many of our 
temptations. They can give us useful 
counsel and cheering sympathy in every 
time of need. Such help from them, what- 
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ever the emergency, is real and valuable, 
although inferior to that of the same sort 
which He bestows. But they cannot save 
from sin as He does. They need His salva- 
tion from that as truly as we. No arm but 
His can reach low enough to lift us out of 
the depths of our guilt, or is strong enough 
to support us as we try to gain a footing 
and climb up to the hights of holiness. It 
is for these sufficient reasons, not to men- 
tion others, that the preciousness of Christ 
as a Saviour from sin becomes a vital ele- 
ment in the experience of every one who 
seeks to be a faithful Christian. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


President Cleveland has sent a timely, 
telling message to Congress, endeavoring to 
make the legislators realize the gravity of 
the situation and their imperative duty to 
rise above partisanship and preconceived 
notions and solve the problem in a way 
most conducive to national honor and pop- 
ular welfare. The President sets forth the 
alarming fact that $172,000,000 in gold have 
been drawn out of the treasury during the 
past year; that ‘‘ the obligations upon which 
this gold have been drawn are still outstand- 
ing, and are available for use in repeating 
the exhausting operation with shorter inter- 
vals as our perplexities accumulate”; that 
‘conditions are certainly supervening tend- 
ing to make the bonds which may be 
issued to replenish our gold less useful for 
that purpose’’; and ‘‘ that an adequate gold 
reserve is in all circumstances absolutely 
essential to the upholding of our public 
credit.’ The President truly says that ‘it 
will hardly do to say that a simple increase 
of revenue will cure our troubles.’”’ He 
proposes that Congress so legislate that 
long term bonds payable in gold may be 
issued, to draw not more than three per 
cent, interest, and to be issued in denomi- 
nations that will appeal to the people. 
Quite as necessary as this, however, in the 
President’s opinion, is a provision which 
will permit the secretary of the treasury 
to cancel legal tenders and treasury notes 
which may be proffered in payment for the 
bonds, thus shutting off the asinine siphon 
process which we are now permitting. As 
a practical way of adding to the treasury’s 
receipts of gold, he suggests that import 
duties be made payable in gold. To those 
who do not favor the substitution of an in- 
terest-bearing debt for a non-interest-bear- 
ing debt, he points out that the use now 
being made of the legal tenders and treas- 
ury notes is adding greatly to the interest 
account of the nation. The President has 
done his duty. Now the country waits to 
see if its representatives have an equal de- 
gree of patriotism and ordinary sense, for 
that is all that is needed at Washington 
just now. 








It is difficult to see very much that is 
creditable in the conduct of any of the 
actors in the drama at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The managers of the railroads ignored the 
State law respecting hours of labor, over- 
worked and underpaid their employés and 
treated them contemptuously when they 
came to protest. The employés, after they 
struck, denied the right of the companies 
to fill their places and began to bribe, 
threaten and then belabor non-union sub- 
stitutes. The city police and higher offi- 


cials, sympathizing with the strikers, were 
not resolute and determined enough in 
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putting an end to disorder when it first 
began to appear. Some of the clergymen 
of the city, sympathizing with the wronged 
working men, said so publicly in a way 
that did not conduce to aid those who 
were trying to preserve order. Many 
of the baser citizens joined with the 
strikers in destroying property and ob- 
structing the police and militia, and the 
citizens as a whole, because of sympathy 
for the strikers, have not protested against 
the personal inconvenience or the lawless- 
ness as might have been expected. Judge 
Gaynor’s decision, while it has not favored 
the strikers as much as they anticipated, also 
has contributed to prolong the contest and 
given courage to the disturbers of the peace. 
Even the militia are open to the indietment 
of having been too merciful in their treat- 
ment when they should have been merci- 
less, and too promiscuous in their firing 
upon crowds of men far less guilty than 
the ringleaders of the mobs. 





The outlook now for the original employés 
is not bright. The stockholders of the 
companies will have to wait long before the 
losses suffered are recouped, and the sur- 
face roads probably never again will have 
some patrons who during this episode have 
found refuge on the elevated railroads, The 
citizens of King’s County will have an enor- 
mous bill to pay for the support of the 
militia, who, in turn, have been kept from 
their daily tasks at loss to themselves and 
their employers. Worse than all, the ever- 
increasing number of unemployed, shiftless 
and vicious in our large cities have been 
given to understand that for atime, at least, 
they can hold society at bay, and in this 
case the time has been unconscionably 
prolonged. 





Emerging out of all the disorder, incon- 
venience, greed, injustice, anarchy, cow- 
ardice is the conviction of the public that it 
is a third party whose rights are superior to 
those of the corporation or the employés, 
for the securing and protection of which 
rights it must find a way under the forms of 
law and in times of peace. It is extremely 
doubtful whether there ever was a corpora- 
tion, reveling inthe monopoly of a franchise 
to the streets of a city, which, if admin- 
istered with average business ability, could 
not pay generous wages to its employés, 
unless its officials and stockholders manipu- 
lated its stock and tried to pay dividends 
on capital never invested. And when the 
public detects such corporate greed, and 
realizes that it produces such social an- 
archy, it is inevitable that such judicial 
statements as Judge Gaynor’s should be 
made: 


The directors of a private business company 
may, actuated by private greed or motives of 
private gain, stop business and refuse to em- 
ploy labor at all unless labor come down to 
their conditions, however distressing, for such 
are the existing legal, industrial and social 
conditions. But the directors of a railroad 
corporation may not do the like. They are 
not merely accountable to stockholders; they 
are accountable to the public tirst and to their 
stockholders second. They have duties to the 
public to perform, and they must perform 
them. If they cannot get labor to perform 
such duties at what they offer to pay, then 
they must pay more, and as much as is neces- 
sary to get it. Likewise, if the conditions in 
respect of hours or otherwise which they im- 
pose repel labor, they must adopt more lenient 
or just conditions. They may not stop their 
cars for one hour, much less one week or one 
year, to thereby beat or coerce the price or 
condition of labor down to the price or condi- 
tions they offer. For them to do so would be 
a defiance of law and of government which, 
becoming general, would inevitably by the 
force of example lead to general disquiet, to 
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the disintegration of the social order and 
even the downfall of government itself. 
And that the trend toward municipal own- 
ership of natural monopolies should in- 
crease, 





We refer at length elsewhere to the seri- 
ous aspect of The New Tyranny which New 
York State is either to throw off or endure. 
It is pleasant to be able to record an upris- 
ing in the city of New York, in which all of 
the organizations which brought about the 
recent downfall of Tammany now formally 
call on the citizens of the city to assem- 
ble early in February and voice their will 
again, at mass meetings, respecting the 
course which the legislature must pursue 
if itis to carry out the work of reform in 
New York City. Mr. Platt has clinched his 
grip upon the Republican machine in New 
York City and Brooklyn, but it cannot be 
retained if the decent men in the party show 
the independence which such stalwart 
journals as the Tribune and the Mail and 
Express are urging them to display. Mr. 
Platt’s lieutenants have yielded somewhat 
in the legislature, and permitted amend- 
ments to the power of removal bill which 
are desired by Mayor Strong and the Com- 
mittee of Seventy. Governor Morton, too, 
has let it be known that he does not desire 
to name the New York City police com- 
missioners—that he believes such power 
should be given to Mayor Strong. The out- 
look is more hopeful than it was a week 
ago. The forces of righteousness have a 
machine now in the Good Government 
Clubs and the Committee of Seventy which 
lives on, does not die when an election is 
over, and in emergencies like the present this 
‘*machine”’’ can arouse and formulate the 
demands of the people to a degree un- 
known in the old days of spasmodic, indi- 
vidual effort. 





Our Washington correspondent is not 
very sanguine of the passage of the anti- 
lottery bill by this Congress. We have rea- 
son to believe that the Hon. Case Broder- 
ick of Kansas, who has charge of the bill 
in the House of Representatives, will do all 
he can to force it through if he is given a 
chance by the committee on rules, which 
is omnipotent. Hence any pressure which 
can be brought to bear on that committee 
will be work well done. Once before the 
House, the bill can be passed with scarcely 
any opposition. Gambling in its essence is 
so cruel that it deserves drastic treatment 
by the State. New York State has just 
made it unconstitutional, and we are glad 
to note that the legislature of that State 
has before it bills which sweep from the 
statute-book all those temporizing laws 
which conflict with the new constitution. 
New Jersey’s legislature also has before it 
bills which are intended by the law and 
order people to make perfect and sure tbe 
work of extinction which that State began 
in the fall of 1893. For a calm, thorough 
discussion of What Is Gambling? the pub- 
lic has to thank Harper’s Magazine (Febru- 
ary) and Hon. John Bigelow, the veteran 
diplomatist and journalist. 





At the annual banquet of the Massachu- 
setts State Committee of the Prohibition 
party, held last week in Boston, Miss Fran- 
ces E, Willard said: ‘‘ Prohibition—we may 
as well admit it—does not stand as well 
before the law as it did eighteen years ago, 
when, in this very hall, 1 made my maiden 
speech on the temperance question.”” The 
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events of the week prove this. South Da- 
kota’s legislature has gone far toward re- 
submitting to the people again the question 
of constitutional probibition, the abolition 
of the present prohibitory amendment be- 
ing desired by not a few. In New Ilamp- 
shire and Maine the legislatures now have 
before them bills which plan a substitution 
of license for prohibition. It is not sup- 
posed that these will become law. Yet no 
one can read a symposium such as Zion’s 
Herald published last week without realiz- 
ing the inadequacy and inability of a pro- 
hibitory law to exclude the traffic wholly; 
but the best people in Maine seem to prefer 
‘that liquor should be sold in violation of 
law rather than by sanction of law,” and to 
collect their license fees as fines and mark 
their rumsellers as criminals. 





The growth of a more healthy public 
sentiment in respect to marriage and di- 
vorce is reflected in the annual meeting of 
the National Divorce Reform League, which 
took place in Boston last week. The enact- 
ments of various State legislatures were 
presented in detail by Dr. S. W. Dike, the 
corresponding secretary, showing in several 
cases a marked advance in favor of more 
stringent laws and higher moral standards. 
Twenty-three States have created commis- 
sions on uniform legislation on marriage and 
divorce, and the concerted action which this 
will secure, eventually, can hardly fail to 
have a wholesome influence. The most sig- 
nificant movement abroad isin Japan, where 
swift social transitions have precipitated 
conditions inimical to the best domestic 
life. A new system of marriage and di- 
vorce law has been reported to the Imperial 
Diet, which is heartily approved by the 
missionaries there. Australia, on the other 
hand, has retrograded, in that the reasons 
for which divorce may be granted have 
been increased in number. The new school 
of sociology in Hartford, Ct., the first of 
its kind in America, has had four courses 
of lectures from specialists on topics per- 
taining to the home—another encouraging 
advance along the line of reform, The Na- 
tional Divorce Reform League is an organ- 
ization which, in a modest way at small 
expense, does a most valuable work, and it 
deserves a more generous financial support 
than it has ever received. 





Mexico and Guatemala seem to be enter- 
ing upon a war, for which there is great 
enthusiasm in Mexico and but little prepa- 
ration in Guatemala. The United States 
temporarily adjusted the dispute between 
these countries in 1882, and not only thought 
it had arranged for an amicable determina- 
tion of the question then, as now, at issue, 
but for the reference of all further disputes 
between the two countries to the President 
of the United States as arbitrator. Thus 
interpreting the treaty of 1882, our Depart- 
ment of State is now endeavoring to induce 
Mexico to abide by the pledge it then made. 
As far as we can discern Mexico is the 
aggressor in this matter—has not lived up 
to her agreement with Guatemala and is 
endeavoring to not only seize territory but 
extort a money indemnity. President Diaz 
may be playing the old trick of diverting 
criticism of administration of home affairs 
by rousing national feeling on a question of 
foreign policy. 





The Conservative victory at the by-election 
at Evesham by a majority twice as large as 
the party’s candidate had at the prior elec 
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tion is interpreted as yet another straw 
showing how the current is setting against 
Rosebery and his allies. The death of Lord 
Randolph Churchill produced no shock, as 
it had been anticipated so long before by 
his decline, mentally and physically speak- 
ing. Possessed of uncommon ability, at one 
time the hope and pride of the Conserva- 
tives, his star soon set and he passed out of 
the realms of statecraft. We suspect, if the 
truth were toid, he would be found to have 
failed because of inability to master the 
physical appetites. He never knew the 
strenuous self-repression and mastery which 
poverty or common birth might have com- 
pelled him to exercise if he were to rise. 





Greece and Macedonia once more de- 
mand attention. The former because of 
her plight financially and the impending 
repudiation of her debts and the possible 
abdication of her throne by George I.; the 
latter because it is said on good authority 
that it is to be the seat of a revolution 
against Turkey, soon to break out, in which 
Servia, Bulgaria and the former and present 
possessions of Turkey in Europe are to rise 
up and throw off forever the rule of the Mo- 
hammedan Asiatics. If this he so, a recon- 
struction of the map of Eastern Europe and 
relief for Armenia are imminent. Russia, 
by the death of M. de Giers, minister of 
foreign affajrs, loses a diplomatist who was 
the peer of Beaconsfield and Bismarck, one 
who seldom failed to compass his ends for 
his country’s welfare. 





Japan forges on toward Peking, bombard- 
ing and surrounding Wei-Hai-Wei—the 
great Chinese naval supply station—win- 
ning a victory on land at Hai-cheng, and 
shelling Teng Chow, disregarding at the 
latter place the danger which their missiles 
brought to the American mission station, 
over which floated the stars and stripes. 
Our cruiser, the Yorktown, has on board 
not a few American missionaries, which 
she picked up at Teng Chow on the 20th, 
the situation being so critical that it was 
fel. best to remove the hated foreigners 
from the chance of attacks by the irate, 
desperate Chinese soldiers 


re 


IN BRIEF. 

We are sure Dr. Clark’s illustrated article 
this week will give much pleasure to oar 
readers. It opens up a glorious vista of pos- 
sibilities of church adornment. The work 
recently brought to so successful a comple- 
tion in Central Church, Boston, was in the 
hands of the Tiffany Glass and Decorating 
Co., the designs for the mural decorations 
being made by Mr. J. A. Holzer, who is cer- 
tainly a man deserving to rank with the cun- 
ning artificers of old. Many of the large audi- 
ence last Sunday morning lingered after the 
close to enjoy the interior beauty of the edifice 
and to express their appreciation of the help- 
fulness of the service and the sermon. 


Our already well-equipped department en- 
titled Staff Correspondence is re-enforced this 
week with a letter from Scotland, the fore- 
runner of others which are to appear at inter- 
vals of six or eight weeks. Scotland today 
is so alive with questions and problems that 
are of more than local concern, and it is the 
home of so many men and movements whose 
influence touch our shores, that we desire to 
keep our readers apprised of the trend of 
affairs there. Our new correspondent is a 


young Free Church minister holding a parish 
in one of the suburbs of Glasgow. He is well 
acquainted with Dr. Stalker, Dr. Hunter and 
the professors in the various divinity schools, 
and he possess¢s exceptional facilities for ful- 
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filling the important task we have committed 
to him. 





We do not recall any new department 
which we have introduced in The Congrega- 
tionalist that has ever called forth so many 
expressions of appreciation in so short a time 
as the Closet and Altar. We note this fact as 
a welcome sign of an increasing spirit of 
religious meditation and devotion. 





The Chautauquan for February contains an 
extensive picture gallery of the editors of 
Congregational, Presbyterian and some other 
religious newspapers, and their faces are 
framed by an interesting article on the jour- 
nalism of these two denominations, written 
by Rev. Dr. Addison P. Foster. 


At a recent council which decided to in- 
vestigate the conduct of a minister, he asked 
that a member of the council might be as- 
signed to him as his adviser. His request 
was granted. If one of the two parties to a 
case in court should ask that a member of the 
jury trying the case be assigned to him as his 
attorney, what would be thought of the court 
which should grant the request? 





Dr. Parkhurst is already famous for pictur- 
esque and epigrammatic speech. One sen- 
tence of an indignant talk the other day is 
worth repeating both for the truth it contains 
in regard to the professional politicians and 
for its terse expression of contempt. ‘ Politi- 
cians,” he said, ‘‘like miscellaneousness, as 
rats do rubbish, to feed upon.’”’ Some one 
must be made responsible, the doctor thinks, 
and not some few or many, and then the peo- 
ple must hold that particular some one to a 
strict accountability. 





Last week Wednesday was the second anmni- 
versary of Phillips Brooks’s death. One or 
two of the Boston papers referred appropri- 
ately to the fact, but when we think of the 
columns and pages devoted to him in the sec- 
ular and religious papers two years ago at 
this time we are made painfully aware of the 
rapidity with which the greatest of great lives 
is apparently lost to view. Apparently, we 
say, knowing all the while that the mighty 
current of Phillips Brooks’s influence is still 
tlowing on. 





No recent writer has produced so valuable a 
book on the geography of Palestine as Pro- 
fessor George Adam Smith of Free Church 
College, Glasgow, and we have seen ne finer 
descriptions of the scenery of that country 
than he has written. His opinion of our Pal- 
estine in Pictures is therefore of peculiar 
value. He says: 

I have never before seen photographs which 
bring out so accurately and strongly the 
sweep of the hills and the aspect of the domi- 


nant features of the country, or give you such 
a wide and truly representative range of view. 





Dr. Ida E. Richardson of Philadelphia, in 
an interview recently, attributed her profes- 
sional success largely to this fundamental 
rule of Christian conduct: ‘‘ Every patient, 
in hospital or private practice, has been 
treated as I would like to be treated were I 
the patient.’’ This, of course, is our Lord’s 
Golden Rule, phrased in other words. It is 
not covered by any copyright, and young 
physicians who have their reputation to make 
would do well to adopt it astheirown. We 
believe that there are many medical men who 
look upon their calling in this high-minded 
way. 





Last October at the Lake Mobonk Indian 
Conference representatives of the Friends de- 
clared that that body would not continue to 
receive from the government money for their 
Indian schools. The Friends have now de- 
cided to decline further aid and the Unita- 
rians also. Only one Protestant denomina- 
tion continues to depend on the government 
for such help, but Roman Catholics have ne 
intention of relinquishing it. However, a 
bill has been introduced in Congress provid- 
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ing that all appropriations for contract Indian 
schools be reduced twenty per cent. annually 
till they cease, in five years. 





The general passenger agents of the Trunk 
Line Association have issued orders that 
after March 31 no special rates or passes will 
be given to clergymen. This will not ruffle 
the spirit of Dr. Washington Gladden, for he 
long ago decided that if he was to be free to 
criticise wrongdoing in corporations he must 
cease accepting any favors from them. But 
the spirit of Bishop Coleman of Delaware 
doubtless will be vexed, for he recently wrote 
to the Churchman thanking the railroads for 
their past consideration, and citing this cus- 
tom as proof of the fact that railway corpora- 
tions are “ possessed of souls that are gener- 
ous and neighborly.” 





It is a curious commentary upon the posi- 
tion of the so-called “silver men,’”’ who be- 
lieve that a financial millennium will come 
with the free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
that Spain has recently been flooded with 
millions of silver dollars of full weight and 
fineness, but of private manufacture, at an im- 
mense prcfit to the makers. Our silver men 
want the government to put its stamp upon 
their bullion, and to assume the responsibility 
of keeping it above the market value of the 
unminted metal, but the profits of the trans- 
action they propose to put into their own 
pockets. How any one but a holder of silver 
bullion can long for such a “ jug-handled” 
arrangement it is hard to see. 





The Adventists of Battle Creek, Mich., 
gathered in great numbers on the last Sunday 
of the old year and had a “‘ donation night.” 
An elder preached on the near approach of 
the end of the world, and then the people 
brought forward various kinds of property as 
personal sacrifices to spread their views. 
Some $25,000 were contributed and 5,000 per- 
sons took part in the services. According to 
the Independent, the number of ministers of all 
branches of Adventist churches is fifty-seven 
less than four years ago, while their member- 
ship has gained 4,612. These figures could 
hardly have stimulated the giving to so great 
generosity if the coming of the end of the 
world is in any way dependent on the growth 
of the doctrines of Adventists. 


The Church Standard discusses the question 
whether a student of the Harvard Divinity 
School was entitled to Episcopal ordination 
on his examination last year. His answers 
not having been satisfactory to the examiners, 
he committed his views to writing. It is 
agreed by all parties that his written state- 
ment is erroneous in doctrine, but a majority 
of his examiners, having again taken him in 
hand, are satisfied that “in heart and mind” 
he is orthodox. The question now to be deter- 
mined, we would suppose, would be whether 
a candidate for the ministry who could not 
express correctly in writing the doctrines of 
the church, although he believed them, was 
fitted for the office of teacher of those doc- 
trines, 


The late Prof. J. H. Hincks of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, once in the early days of his ministry, 
began to preach from an outline of notes 
which he thought would take about thirty 
minutes to expand and develop. But he 
found that when he had uttered all of his 
thought on the subject only ten minutes had 
elapsed. Then, to quote his own words, ‘‘I 
told them that it was a great truth, one which 
I hoped they would lay to heart. And then, 
as I had nothing more to say, I sat down.” 
O wise and rare man! As Professor Ropes of 
Bangor Seminary says: ‘‘ He knew no devices 
like those of the French cook for dishing up 
again the old matter in a new form. He told 
me the story to illustrate his limitations asa 
preacher, and had/no idea that he was paying 
tribute to his own absolute sincerity.” 


Mr. Conan Doyle is discreet. While in 
this country he visited Rudyard Kipling, but 
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not until he returned to England did the 
visit become known. Arriving in England, 
Mr. Doyle was misrepresented in an inter- 
view. He then wrote a note to the London 
Chronicle disclaiming any such statements as 
had been attributed to him, and, he added: 


I formed no such sweeping opinion as to 
the institutions of the two countries, and I 
saw many points in which I thought that we 
had much to learn. As to the better feeling 
between England and America, I was con- 
vinced that it was on the increase, and I be- 
lieve one of the chief obstacles which it has 
to encounter is the irritating criticisms made 
by travelers, who generalize upon a short ex- 
perience, and who fail to allow for the fact 
that conditions which are dissimilar to our 
own must evolve different types and differ- 
ent methods. 





The chairman of the Prudential Committee 
of the American Board, Hon. Henry D. Hyde, 
gave a reception last Thursday evening at his 
house on Commonwealth Avenue to the new 
secretary, Rev. Dr. J. L. Barton, and bis wife. 
The spacious parlors were filled with guests, 
including not only the pastors and many 
members of the churches of Boston and vicin- 
ity, but not a few from more distant parts of 
the State. Dr. N. G. Clark was able to be 
present, with his wife, and to stand beside his 
successor, whom he has welcomed into office 
with peculiar satisfaction. The occasion, 
which was in every way delightful, recalled 
other similar scenes to many, when the homes 
of Hon. Alpheus Hardy, Dr. Rufus Anderson, 
and other friends of foreign missions, were 
opened to missionaries returning home for 
rest and to those who rejoiced in the privilege 
of greeting them. 

Some good people, at home and abroad, are 
opposing conscientiously the Boys’ Brigade 
movement because it fosters, they say, ‘‘ the 
warlike spirit,” etc. It has been replied to 
this, though by no means so conclusively as 
cleverly, that so dves the ancient comedy 
of ‘Punch and Judy, which delights and 
amuses perennially thousands of young folks, 
foster the germs of marital unhappiness.” 
This question, however, is likely to become 
more and more important, for there is a vig- 
orous movement now to introduce military 
drill in the public schools of the country. The 
governors of eleven States are on record as 
favoring such a course, and several of them 
with their staffs attended a banquet in New 
York last week, where the movement was 
initiated in a formal and enthusiastic way. 
Afterward they saw 800 pupils of the metro- 
politan schools exhibit their proficiency inthe 
manual of arms. 





Our readers are, doubtless, aware of the great 
destitution in portions of the States of Ne- 
braska and South Dakota. There are many 
channels by which aid may be sent to those 
most in need. There is some advantage in 
sending this help by the aid of the representa- 
tives of our own missionary societies, and we 
are glad to say that clothing may be sent to 
the superintendents of the H. M. S. and of the 
C.S. 8S. & P.S.in those States. Special gifts 
of money for this purpose are most of all de- 
sired, as the need of food is even greater than 
that of clothing. Through the generosity 
of some of the express companies packages 
weighing less than fifty pounds are sent with- 
out charge. In all cases it should be seen by 
those who send that there are no charges to 
be collected at the other end. The superin- 
tendents referred to are Rev. H. Bross, Lin- 
coln, Neb., Rev. J. D. Stewart, Arcadia, Neb., 
Rev. C. M. Daley, Huron, 8. D., and Rev. 
W. H. Thrall, Huron, 8. D. 





The other day a Chinaman called at the 
office of the police commissioners of Boston 
and asked to see the chairman. Being pre- 
sented to General Martin, he drew up his 
chair and said, ‘‘Me want to do business.” 
Pretty soon he made the commissioner under- 
stand that the business he wanted to do was 
to open a gambling shop, and that he was 
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willing to pay $300 for police protection. He 
was promptly assured that he had come to 
the wrong place, and that gambling would 
not be allowed in Boston, and he then with- 
drew. As he was leaving the building he 
asked the first man he met outside, ‘‘ How 
long General Martin remain?” “‘ Four years,” 
was the answer. Raising both hands, he pa- 
thetically cried out, ‘‘ What! no gamble 
for four years?” It is not strange that for- 
eigners get peculiar ideas of this as a Chris- 
tian country, but if the present uprising for 
municipal reform shall prove to them and to 
natives also that government officers are not 
in the market to be bought and sold that 
will be strange indeed and a happy result, 
too. 





The Congregational church at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, is suffering along with all 
other institutions in that colony. All its 
funds, building and current ¢ccount, as well 
as the mission fund for the colony, were in the 
Commercial Bank, which has become hope- 
lessly insolvent. The collectors for the mis- 
sion work among the fishermen were obtain- 
ing the annual subscriptions when the crisis 
came, and the amount collected had been 
banked. Not only will that be lost, and for the 
present no further subscriptions are possible 
in St. John’s, but $200 which the children in 
the Sunday school had collected for the mis- 
sion and banked are also lost. As early as 
1592 Separatists from England settled in New- 
foundland and began to endure hardships. 
Thither, in 1645, weat George Downing, one 
of the first graduates of Harvard University, 
to preach the gospel for a season. One of the 
pastors of the church has given four suns to 
the Congregational ministry. Fellow-believ- 
ers with such a history and such a spirit 
should not be forgotten now in their day of 
distress, and though we have abundant op- 
portunity to be generous to our own let us 
not overlook our brethren at the north. 





We felt sure that Dr. Gordon’s sermon 
printed in last week’s paper would furnish 
food and stimulus to all who read it and who 
are now signifying their appreciation of it, 
but those who were fortunate enough to hear 
it when delivered at Oxford last July, to the 
scholarly and cultivated congregation that 
thronged Mansfield Chapel, can testify that 
the spoken word carried with it a weight and 
impressiveness which no types can couvey. 
The American preacher certainly showed 
himself the peer of the eminent scholars and 
divines who addressed the summer school 
during its session. And it is a pleasure to 
record the bigh esteem in which the pastor of 
the Old South is held on the other side of the 
water. A private letter just received from 
Dr. Denney of Broughty Ferry contains these 
words: ‘I have just read with great apprecia- 
tion Dr. Gordon’s book on immortality. You 
feel the weight of the man’s mind and the sin- 
cerity of his convictions all through.’’ Dr. 
Gordon is so busy just now with his Yale lec- 
tures in addition to his regular work that he 
will hardly have time to read these flattering 
words, and if he does we warrant that his 
head will not be turned. 


a 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM WASHINGTON. 
National Finance. 

The financial problem is still unsolved, 
and the tension is unabated. Early in the 
month it was announced by the treasury 
officers that the receipts had begun to in- 
crease and that it would not be long before 
they would equal the expenditures. Since 
then the receipts have kept on increasing 
in a gratifying manner, but to the astonish- 
ment of many the condition of the national 
finances has shown no significant or encour- 
aging change. Notwithstanding the aug- 
mentation of the customs and internal rev- 
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enue influx, the gold in the treasury has 
continued to diminish until now it is lower 
than it was before the first issue of new 
bonds, and it is becoming clearer and 
clearer to the politicians here that the diffi- 
culty is far more complicated and deep- 
seated than they at first supposed. As 
week after week passes and nothing is done 
to relieve the situation, something like gen- 
uine alarm seems to be pervading the ranks 
of both parties. Dozens of bills have been 
prepared, or are in preparation, all of which 
have at least one feature in common, and 
that is an entire absence of anything like 
probability of passage. But though the 
average congressman is quite ready to pre- 
pare and propose a bill on this, as on any 
other subject, it is perfectly obvious that 
he is out of his depth in the present case 
and that this Congress is powerless to cope 
with the emergency. 

The Extra Session. 

A singular development has cropped out 
during the past week. Whereas the Demo- 
crats were very anxious a month ago to 
perfect some measure of financial reform 
before resigning the scepter next March, it 
is now understood that, while they still 
pretend to desire the same thing, in reality 
they have come to the conclusion that it 
would be better for their party if they 
should leave the matter for the Republican 
majority to adjust in the next Congress. 
They have found it an exceedingly difficult 
subject to agree upon and to deal with, and 
they reason that the Republicans will find 
it no less difficult when the time comes for 
shifting the responsibility from one party 
to the other. Whatever the Democrats 
might do now, they argue, would proba- 
bly prove faulty or inefficient, and they 
would receive nothing but additional ridi- 
cule and obloquy forit. After March 4 the 
Republicans can take their turn at the 
wheel, and perhaps they will steer the ship 
of state just as wildly, in which case they, 
and not the Democrats, will become the 
victims of popular condemnation. This is 
the argument, and, whatever may be thought 
of it by the public generally, it appears to 
be proving quite effective with the Demo- 
crats at the Capitol in their present ex- 
hausted and discouraged condition. 

It is beginning to be taken for granted 
in many quarters, therefore, that an extra 
session in the spring is a certainty. The 
Republicans, for their part, would rather 
this might not happen. They do not care 
to have much to do with legislation until 
after President Cleveland is out of the way, 
and they would much prefer that the Dem- 
ocrats should agree upon some financial 
bill this winter, and thus relieve them from 
a very troublesome legacy. It is practi- 
cally certain, however, that this will not be 
done, and so the Republicans may as well 
make up their minds to ‘face the music.”’ 
Our Attitude toward Hawaii. 

The Hawaiian debate had just ended for 
the fourth or fifth time since the queen’s 
overthrow, when it was reopened in full 
force by the news of the recent unsuccess- 
ful royalist rebellion the other day. This 
unexpected dose of bad luck for the Demo- 
crats, in consideration of all they have pre- 
viously undergone, naturally suggests an 
inquiry as to how much misfortune a party 
can stand without utterly collapsing. This 
latest news from Honolulu, coming right in 
the midst of the financial worry, has filled 
the Democrats’ cup of bitterness brimming 
full; and most of the leaders, though keep- 
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ing up an ostensible defense of the Presi- 
dent’s Hawaiian policy, show plainly that 
they are in truth disgusted with it, and, in 
fact, with pretty nearly everything else. 


Prospective Legislation. 

And so it has happened that within the 
last few days the life has gone out of both 
houses and all legislative matters. The Re- 
publicans have improved the opportunity 
for making some more savage speeches, and 
there has been a vast amount of talk and 
guesswork about the finances, but tacitly 
all have agreed to settle back upon the ap- 
propriation bills, pass them, and then go 
home. In the opinion of the best informed, 
there is now no hope for the anti-lottery 
bill, none for the oleomargarine and free 
ship bills, French spoliation and Bowman 
claims, new States, Pacific railway refund- 
ing and new public buildings, and only the 
shadow of a hope for the desired new war- 
ships, the pooling bill, and the correction 
of our unjust tariff discrimination against 
Germany and some other countries. 

As to the Indians. 

The Indian appropriation bill, which has 
recently passed the House, is only moder- 
ately satisfactory to the friends of the In- 
dians. In framing it Mr. Holman has evi- 
dently attempted to outdo himself and to 
leave a model of Holmanesque frugality to 
future generations of extravagant states- 
men. It is quite possible that a reckless 


‘ and improvident Senate, as usual, may sub- 


ject Mr. Holman’s handiwork to consider- 
able disfigurement. The Roman Catholic 
interests are treated with tenderness in the 
bill, and they are not likely to suffer any, 
to say the least, from the fact that the new 
assistant commissioner of Indian affairs is 
a member of that church. But the matter 
of greatest interest touching the Indians 
nowadays is the movement in favor of 
changing the ‘‘Indian Territory” into a 
regular Territory or State. The proposi- 
tion is bitterly opposed by the half-breeds 
and others who are in control, and who 
profit at the expense of the great mass of 
the inhabitants, but it is believed to be 
favored by a large majority of the intelligent 
citizens and their representatives in Con- 
gress, and it will probably be ratified sooner 
or later. Ex-Senator Dawes and other ex- 
pert witnesses have testified as to the utter 
demoralization of the community out there 
of late years—in fact, it is a matter of com- 
mon notoriety—and the only consideration 
which would deter anybody from changing 
the present arrangement is a punctilious 
regard for existing treaty obligations. 
Nicaragua and the Income Tax. 

The Senate has managed at last to pass 
one important measure outside of the regu- 
lar routine, and that is the bill in aid of the 
Nicaragua canal. Several amendments, all 
of them apparently quite desirable, were 
incorporated with the bill just before its 
final passage by a majority of ten last Fri- 
day. It is thought probable now that it 
will become a law, and its terms appear to 
give general satisfaction. 

Although, as expected, the opposition to 
the income tax appropriation in the Senate 
proved futile, the end of the matter is not 
yet. The suit in the district. court, to test 
the constitutionality of the law, has been 
sent up to the next higher court, and its 
progress thence to the United States Su- 
preme Court is expected to be rapid. Thus 
we shall soon see whether the tax, as at 
present levied, can be collected. 


"army. 
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It care to light in a congressional debate, 
the other day, that the Paris regulations 
for the protection of the Alaskan seal fish- 
eries have proved an utter failure, and 
that the herd is on the high road toward 
extinction. The information has created 
considerable excitement and not a little 
displeasure here. It is understood that 
Great Britain has been approached diplo- 
matically in the matter, but it is not under- 
stood how the impending trouble is to be 
counteracted thereby. 

Jan. 26. Cc. 8. E. 

FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Invaded by New Yorkers. 

This has been the fate of Chicago the 
present week. Nor can one deny that a re- 
newal of such an invasion may be an ad- 
vantage to us. First of all came the heroic 
Parkhurst as a guest of the Marquette Club, 
which had invited him to speak on Civic 
Vices in the hope of deepening the interest 
beginning to be felt in the political purifica- 
tion of our city. 

A right royal welcome the doctor received, 
and right royally has he paid forit. In his 
address in the Auditorium Wednesday 
evening he gave a clear exposition of the 
nature of the vices against which municipal 
reformers are to contend, and emphasized 
the qualities of character which must be 
possessed if victory in the contest against 
corrupt politicians is to be gained. Al- 
though read from manuscript, the address 
made a profound impression, and can 
hardly fail to accomplish the purpose for 
which it was given. Dr. Parkhurst had no 
tender words for Chicago, but affirmed that 
we are even more corrupt than New York, 
although as yet our Tammany is less 
thoroughly organized than its sister on 
the Atlantic coast. The doctor's appeal 
to the ministry to regard the betterment of 
the present life, to make the city in which 
they live a place in which it is desirable to 
live, as a part of its duty, was one of the 
most effective passages of his truly great 
address. The Inter-Ocean did itself credit 
in printing the addressin full. One hazards 
nothing in predicting that it will prove to 
be a historic, epoch-making address in our 
municipal life. 

We have also enjoyed a visit from another 
great personality, Mrs. Ballington Booth of 
the Salvation Army. She has come hither 
in order to secure funds for the opening of 
a Rescue Home, in or near the city, for 
fallen women. Thursday evening she spoke 
in Music Hall and on Friday evening at 
Princess Rink, the headquarters of the 
The proceeds of both meetings 
went toward the object which Mrs. Booth 
hasin mind. She has aimed also to interest 
rich women in Chicago in the cause which 
lies upon her heart, and for which in New 
York she and her associates have been able 
to do so much. Mrs. Booth claims, and 
with reason, that the methods of the army 
are more successful in reaching and saving 
the class named than any yet pursued, and 
that she is justified in view of what has al- 
ready been done in asking for larger means 
with which to carry on the work. 

A New Dormitory for Women. 

The unexpectedly large attendance of 
young women at the University of Chicago 
renders the erection of another dormitory 
a matter of necessity. It is proposed to 
call it the Kate Newell Doggett Dormitory, 
in memory of one who identified herself 
with every interest in Chicago and the West 
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connected with the welfare of women, and 
was in addition a lover of literature and 
fine arts. About one-third of the $75,000 
needed has been raised. There are three 
dormitories on the university grounds al- 
ready, but they accommodate only about 
one-half of those who desire a home in 
them. 

The Terrible Blow. 

On Sunday the city was clothed in fog. 
Monday night the temperature fell and by 
morning it blew furiously. During the day 
the velocity of the wind reached sixty-two 
miles an hour. A great deal of damage 
was done to buildings in process of erec- 
tion, and, in addition to several fatalities, 
half a score of persons were seriously in- 
jured by bits of wood and planks carried 
through the air. There were many marvel- 
ous escapes. It is more than probable that 
the stanch steamer, Chicora, of the Graham 
and Morton Line, with all her crew, is lost. 
She sailed from Milwaukee for Benton Har- 
bor just in time to be caught in the gale, 
and has, as even Mr. Graham admits, un- 
doubtedly been swamped in the ice and 
sunk, Still there aresome who hope that the 
steamer, which was commanded by a skill- 
ful man, may have run into the ice some- 
where on the Michigan shore for safety and 
will yet turn up all right. 

Dr. Martyn. Mr. Bok. 

Dr. Carlos Martyn continues in his Mon- 
day lectures to pound away upon municipal 
vices. There is no denying the justice of 
his attacks, or the skill with which he 
makes them. The more light on the meth- 
ods by which corrupt men feed on the city 
finances the better. The lectures are care- 
fully written and well delivered, but the 
attendance, while fair, has not been what 
some had hoped it would be. At the Min- 
isters’ Meeting, Monday morning, half a 
dozen brethren spoke on the topic of the 
young man and the church, their remarks 
being based on an article in the January 
Cosmopolitan by Mr. Edward Bok. The 
charge which Mr. Bok makes against the 
ministers as the cause of the young man’s 
neglect of the church at the present time 
was shown to be unfounded. The Congre- 
gational Club met at the Auditorium to 
hear reports of the work done during the 
year and to elect new officers, Dr, Willard 
Scott of the South Church was chosen pres- 
ident. The finances of the club are in a 
good condition and membership in it was 
never more popular. 

A Strong Country Church. 

This is what the union of the Old First 
and the First Congregational churches of 
Galesburg has accomplished. Both were 
strong before the union, and for more than 
forty years have been able, not only to 
maintain themselves with vigor, but to 
contribute generously to all benevolent ob- 
jects deserving their charity. Still it has 
long been felt that the members of these 
churches could do better service in one 
organization than in two bodies as hereto- 
fore. Having spent the last Sunday with 
the new organization and its able and suc- 
cesstul pastor, Dr. A. F. Sherrill, so many 
years the pastor of the First Church in 
Omaha, I am able to speak from personal 
knowledge of the enthusiasm with which 
the members of these famous churches 
have come together. The occasion of the 
union was the removal of the pastor of 
the First Congregational, the Brick Church, 
as it has been called, to La Grange, near 
Chicago. 
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A bit of history may now be interesting. 
The older organization was formed at the 
time of the settlement of Galesburg, Feb. 
25, 1837, and was known as the Presbyterian 
Church of Galesburg. It withdrew from 
Presbytery on account of differences on the 
subject of slavery, and Oct. 8, 1856 became 
the First Church of Christ, a title which 
was shortened to that of the First Church 
in 1891, The first pastor was Rey. G. W. 
Gale, the founder of the city, In all the 
church has had twenty-eight pastors and 
has enrolled 1,838 members. In 1851 thirty- 
seven members were dismissed to form 
what is now the First Presbyterian Church 
of Galesburg. The completion of the Bur- 
lington road having given the town a boom, 
November, 1855, forty-seven members were 
dismissed from the Old First to form the 
First Congregational Church, with Dr. Ed- 
ward Beecher as its pastor. He remained 
in his place till 1871, loved, honored and 
useful. The first pastor and all who have 
succeeded him in office, among them Prof. 
C. M. Tyler of Cornell, M. L. Williston of 
Elmhurst, J. W. Bradshaw of Ann Arbor 
and Rev. Dr. Bushnell of La Grange, are 
still alive. 

Since its organization the church has had 
the names of 1,062 persons on its rolls. The 
Brick Church, finished in 1856, destroyed 
by a tornado soon after its completion, but 
rebuilt in 1858, was long the finest church 
outside Chicago in the State. It is now 
used for Sunday school purposes by the 
united societies, and is admirably adapted 
to thé purpose, and might easily be fitted 
for the institutional work which a great 
church like this in a college town like 
Galesburg is called to undertake. The 
original building of the Old First, wholly 
without architectural pretensions, still 
stands, comfortable, roomy and acoustically 
perfect. Its frame is of oak. Its floors, as 
well as its pews and window-casings, are of 
black walnut. Even the front steps are of 
the same precious material, as are its clap- 
boards. In 1846 the exercises of the first 
class which graduated from Knox College 
were held in it. In 1848 the building was 
completed and Rev. Jonathan Blanchard, 
then president of the college, preached the 
dedicatory sermon, Till the last few years 
the graduating exercises of the college have 
been held within its walls, as have been the 
numerous concerts, lectures and entertain- 
ments which have come to the city. 

It is not strange that many feel unwilling 
to leave the old structure even for the new 
and more commodious house of worship 
which the two societies will be obliged to 
erect. In the days of the underground 
railway, fugitive slaves were concealed in 
the belfry. Here Chapiain McCabe gave 
one of the first accounts of his experiences 
in Libby Prison. Here Moody has con- 
ducted revival meetings, and here large 
collections have been taken for Union sol- 
diers and for other objects appealing to 
patriotic benevolence. On pleasant Sun- 
days the audience-room is crowded almost 
to suffocation, and is comfortably full even 
on days when other churches are nearly 
empty. In the new organization there are 
between seven and eight hundred members. 
Judging from the schedule of benevolence 
for which weekly offerings are asked, the 
sympathies of the church are world wide. 
Mapy young people from the college attend 
services and render invaluable aid in song. 
A choir of sixty voices, led by Professor 
Willet of the Conservatory of Music, is a 
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feature of worship in this church which 
will not soon be forgotten by any who have 
spent a Sabbath here. The college, under 
its youthful, energetic and wise president, 
Mr. Finley, is as prosperous as ever. It 
numbers about six hundred students in 
all departments. Two churches, recently 
formed in sections of the city where they 
are needed, the Knox Street and the East 
Main Street, will co-operate with the mother 
church in strengthening the work of Congre- 
gationalism in Galesburg. Jan. 13, with no 
previous notice, the audience of the united 
church subscribed $800 toward a new build- 
ing for the Knox Street Church. Into these 
younger organizations a few members of the 
older societies have gone, greatly to their 
advantage, 


Chicago, Jan, 26. FRANKLIN, 


FROM SCOTLAND. 
Lectures to Ministers. 

Of uncommon interest to ministers in Glas- 
gow and vicinity has been a special course 
of lectures by Prof. A.. B. Bruce, D. D., of 
the Free Church College. The promoters 
of this course aim at establishing a kind of 
winter school of theology, having in view, 
perbaps, the good results of the Mansfield 
Summer School. Dr. Bruce’s subject was 
the Historic Foundations of Christianity, 
with special reference to the trustworthi- 
ness of the gospel narratives on such points 
as Christ’s teaching, the miracles and the 
passion. He insists wisely and strongly 
on the importance of knowing the real 
Christ of history, such knowledge giving 
us the one supreme guide for the conduct 
of the religious life, and supplying us with 
a test and tonchstone of the worth and 
soundness of contemporary presentations of 
Christianity. The lectures were listened to 
with great appreciation by some fifty minis- 
ters—Frees, United Presbyterians, Estab- 
lished Churchmen and even old Seceders, 
Dr. Donald Macleod, the well-known editor 
of Good Words, was present at the opening 
lecture, and a yard off was Dr. Oliver, mod- 
erator of the United Presbyterian synod. 
It was pleasant to see these representatives 
of two opposite ecclesiastical principles 
listening peaceably and sympathetically to 
the professor of still another denomination. 
The concluding lecture, which was a good 
specimen of Dr. Bruce’s geniality and intel- 
lectual breadth of treatment, was followed 
by a pleasant social gathering, at which Dr. 
teith of Glasgow expressed, in a few 
earnest and eloquent words, the pleasure 
and indebtedness felt by all who had at- 
tended the lectures. It was evident again 
that in this gathering of ministers the usual 
denominational barriers had been melted, 
and Dr. Bruce was happy in his opportunity 
of commending the larger unions that are 
desirable much more than the getting up 
of sets and coteries. 


The Bishop of Chester’s Visit. 

In the middle of December we were fa- 
vored with a visit from the Bishop of 
Chester, one of the most ardent advocates 
in Great Britain of the Gothenburg system. 
He gave a frank and businesslike state 
ment of bis views on the liquor question. 
There is no subject at present that excites 
greater interest in the community, and 
lively newspaper correspondence is still 
going on. We are bound here to take a 
serious and practical view of this subject, 
for Glasgow suffers greatly from the mul- 
tiplication of licensed public houses, and 
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from the evils that undoubtedly flow;from 
the miserably regulated traffic in drink. 
Mr. John Burns, M. P., whose experience 
of the receptiveness of this generation as 
regards his views is, like that of Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, somewhat mixed, was horror- 
struck, when walking through our streets 
on his last visit at the number of drunken 
people he saw and the sodden misery of low 
Glasgow. It was not surprising, therefore, 
to see a crowded gathering awaiting the 
speech of the bishop. The meeting was 
convened by our Association for Improving 
the Condition of the People, an organiza- 
tion that brought Lord Rosebery a year ago 
to deliver asympathetic and earnest speech, 
The meeting was held in the Christian In- 
stitute, a monument in stone and lime of 
Mr. Moody’s work and influence on his first 
visit, and the audience assembled showed 
sympathy in some cases with the bishop’s 
moderate proposals, but on the whole Scot- 
tish sentiment on the drink question is 
more advanced than in England, and the 
other leading speakers on this occasion, a 
member of the town council and Mr. Wil- 
son, M. P., whois in charge of a parliament- 
ary bill to prohibit licensing altogether, 
received more marked applause than the 
bishop. 

His manliness and candor, however, are 
admirable. He has a gift of humor which 
other temperance reformers, like Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson, have found valuable, and his 
remark that the magnificent horses pulling 
the temperance coach wanted a _ perfect 
‘*Baffalo Bill’? to manage them was at 
once taken up as throwing light on the sit- 
uation. More recently a series of letters on 
the Gothenburg system, written to the Times 
by a special commissioner, have led some, 
by their very serious statements of facts, to 
take a less rosy view of the bishop’s method 
of cure, and of his advocacy of the Swedish 
system of control. Unfortunately the bishop 
seems to have lost temper over the admis- 
sions made by this commissioner, and the 
incident reminds us that self-control is a 
very necessary element in the consideration 
of this great and thorny question. It is 
clear that in the centers visited by the 
Bishop of Chester last month, in Edinburgh, 
Dundee and Glasgow, a good many men are 
prepared to give his plea for a reformed 
public house a fair hearing. Aberdeen has 
been considering the adoption of a modified 
form of the Gothenburg system; but, on the 
other hand, one veteran minister and tem- 
perance worker declared at the recent con- 
ference that if the municipality of Glasgow 
were to undertake the sale of drink he 
would go to prison rather than pay a single 
tax! The bishop is an eloquent and forci- 
ble advocate, but he has never uttered him- 
selfin this bold and Peter-like way. It is 
undoubted, as Mr. John Morley has said, 
that the greatest moral force of today and 
of this century is to be found in the ranks 
of the temperance army. 

New Books and Authors. 

The recent literary and theological ac- 
tivity of some of our ministers and pro- 
fessors speaks well for our Scottish vitality. 
It has been a mark of our country, thanks 
partly to its system of schools and univer- 
sities, and to its love of plain living and 
high thinking, that we have produced in 
our churches a succession of men who are 
examples of practical religious devotion 
and at the same time are capable of render- 
ing the freshest and most vigorous intel- 
lectual service. The author of the charm- 
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ing Scotch sketches which first appeared in 
the British Weekly, and which have since 
been published in the volume, Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush, was formerly minister 
in the church now held here by Dr. Stalker. 
Mr. Gladstone has been quoted as saying 
that the series of sketches which closes the 
book—A Country Practitioner—is as fine as 
anything of the kind ever written. Dr. 
Stalker’s new book, The Trial and Death 
of Jesus Christ, has already, as was to be 
expected, met with a large sale and a favor- 
able reception. He is one of the few men 
whose voice excels in preaching and his 
pen in writing. If readers look for senti- 
mental treatment in Dr. Stalker’s work 
they will be disappointed, and we hope the 
feeble minds of the church will be braced 
up by this devout but incisive volume. 

A work of historical and social interest, 
and well adapted to correct certain tenden- 
cies of today, is the new volume on Social- 
ism by Rev. Prof. Flint of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. There are few Scottish writers 
who enjoy the wide European reputation of 
Professor Flint, and this he is well entitled 
to by his rare learning and his philosophic 
grasp of history. Pronounced socialists 
will admit that Dr. Flint’s pages, while 
given to abstract definition and argument, 
are interesting and instructive reading. It 
is wholesome to have writers in an age like 
ours, of experimental social legislation, 
pointing out the defects and the unwork- 
ableness of the huge collectivist ideal, and 
contending for individual rights and en- 
terprise. Only when we see a great munic- 
ipality like ours that has just taken over 
the management of the tramways, we seem 
unconsciously to have absorbed a good deal 
of the system we oppose theoretically. Sir 
William Harcourt has said with a mixture 
of truth, ‘‘ We are all Socialists now.”’ 

The newly-issued Studies in Theology by 
Dr. James Denney, who delivered the lec- 
tures in this volume to the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary in April last, is a work 
that is sure to be eagerly read on both sides 
of the Atlantic. His pages bear marks of 
wide reading, but Dr. Denney’s modesty is 
equal to his learning, and one finds much 
hidden away in notes that would establish 
the reputation of more than one good theo- 
logian. There is evidence throughout this 
unpretending but important volume of 
clear, reverent and independent thinking 
on the teaching of the New Testament. 
Opponents like Ritsch! are vigorously but 
fairly controverted, and the writer’s own 
opinions are carefully formed and expressed 
in faultless style. We know Dr. Denney as 
a plain and impressive preacher, but this 
volume clearly foreshadows him as an able 
and systematic professor. 

Mr. S. R. Crockett, the author of The 
Raiders, who has suddenly come to the 
front as a writer and story-teller, only last 
Sunday intimated his resignation of his 
ministerial office in the Free Church at 
Penicuik near Edinburgh. This gave all 
the world a shock of mild surprise. Lit- 
erature, Mr. Crockett thinks, is in need of 
men who will hold up in their writings the 
banner of belief and not conceal their Chris- 
tian sympathies and convictions. We shall 
hope for real good from this change now 
that this gifted and popular writer has lib- 
erated himself to work on fresh lines among 
the intellectual and moral forces of our 
time. Quite lately wespent a pleasant half- 
hour with Mr. Crockett at his charming 
residence. His manner is kind and unaf- 
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fected. He was full of his literary projects, 
of his recent stay with John Ruskin, the 
old man eloquent, but now feeble, and of 
keen regret at the loss of his friend and 
literary master, R. L. Stevenson. America 
and Britain are one in that regret. 
Glasgow, Jan. 11. Ww. M. R. 


————— 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


The Christian Leader (Universalist) wishes 
it could dispute Rev. John W. Chadwick’s 
recent saying, ‘‘ I have found much more nar- 
rowness and bigotry among extremely radical 
people than among the orthodox ”’; but it is 
obliged to say: “‘In a somewhat wide ac- 
quaintance with men and books, as well as 
with schools and parties, it has been pressed 
on our attention often how much more broad, 
inclusive and tolerant the representative 
thinkers and scholars of the orthodox strain 
are in our day than the representative think- 
ers and scholars of the radical type. This is 
particularly noticeable in the reviews and the 
critical literature of the two parties.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard, in the Union Sig- 
nal, says: ‘* Reformers find at last the futility 
of putting the new wine of a new kingdom 
into the old bottles of an outworn conserva- 
tism. It is not under the political parties of 
the present, nor through the churches as now 
constituted, that the Golden Rule will be ap- 
plied to the new conditions that are rushing 
upon us with the force of gravity and the per- 
sistency of fate... . It is not those who have 
achieved, but those who would acbieve, 
through whom the Golden Rule shall bring 
the golden age. . . . I will go further and say 
we want all the means of production and ex- 
change to be so controlled and conducted by 
a majority of the people that the Golden Rule 
shall be carried out whether some people will 
or no.”’ 

Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford writes to the 
Churchman, rebuking it for its abuse and mis- 
representation of John Burns. He says: 
“He is an extremist of course; as such he 
naturally holds many views that at present 
give rise to fierce divisions of opinion. But 
no one who knows anything about the man or 
his career is likely to agree with the verdict 
of your editorial. ... Church papers make 
a mistake when they pour abuse on such men. 
The great ecclesiastics in England have for 
years set a far wiser and better example.”’ 

Judge Albion W. Tourgée writes to the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate defending the 
thesis that ‘‘the heirs of a person killed 
through the wrongdoing or neglect of an- 
other person, corporation, or municipality, 
ought to have a right of action against those 
from whose neglect his death resulted; ’’ and, 
applying it to the solution of the lynching 
problem, he says: ‘‘ The way to the public 
conscience lies most often through the pocket- 
nerve. As soon as counties found themselves 
taxed for the luxury of mob murder, it would 
grow unpopular. Men would clamor for the 
punishment of murderers for whose barbarity 
they had to pay.”’ 

Harper’s Bazar says :‘‘ What brightness, what 
breezy companionship, what touch with the 
great, busy, throbbing world of men and events 
these narrow lives might know if in some way 
they could be brought nearer the rest of us! 
Looking at the piles of papers, illustrated and 
otherwise, which accumulate in our homes, 
we sometimes wish that no single one of these 
were ever suffered to be wasted or burned. 
On desolate mountain peaks there are signal 
service watchers to whom they would be a 
boon; in the dugouts and cabins of the home 
missionary they would be welcome; in many 
a mountain farmstead they would be, once ad- 
mitted, cheer and comfort and warmth and 
sustenance.” 

ABROAD. 

John Burns, interviewed by the Daily Chron- 

icle, says he admires the American people. 
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‘“‘They are amenable to criticism; they like 
practical advice. Divert their best men from 
dollar-hunting and yoke them to the service 
of their state and they will do wonders... . 
The great trouble, to my mind, is in the alien 
workmen, especially the Italians... . Men’s 
lives are used up faster and more freely 
under the American industrial system than in 
our own. ... Iam convinced of the incom- 
parable superiority—including a far greater 
moral effect—to our own [prison system], 
which is too brutal and morose.... The 
schools are splendid, the teachers have a bet- 
ter social position and a larger moral influ- 
ence. The American grudges nothing for his 
schools. ... The desecration of city beauty 
is appalling. ... A constitutional monarchy 
has its limitations, and a plutocratic repub- 
lic, run by concentrated impersonal capital, 
may have deeper sources of evil. But while I 
am more and wore a socialist and opposed to 
monopoly, I am more and more convinced 
that anarcby, the narrowness of the doctri- 
naire, and the impracticability of the physical 
force man must be combated. The day of the 
agitator is declining, the day of the adminis- 
trator is coming.” 

W. T. Stead, in the New Age, discussing 
The [lope of Peace in Europe, says: ‘‘ The 
difficulty with a good many good people who 
are sincerely anxious about the cause of 
peace is that they fail to see the difference 
between the use of the soldier as a police- 
man and the use of the soldier as the instru- 
ment of lawless ambition, or of national or 
racial antipathies. ...It was by the use of 
the soldier as a policeman that the rule of 
the soldier as a soldier was banished from 
these islands. As it was in England, so it 
will have to be in Europe. Not by voluntary 
forswearing of the use of weapons will the 
millennium come about. Not by the estab- 
lishment of an international tribunal, with 
authority to issue awards which the dis- 
putants will be free to reject, will war be 
banished from the Continent. If ever Europe 
is able to disband its armies, it will be when 
the nations of Europe acquire a sufficient de- 
gree of confidence in each other to be willing 
to allow those armies to be wielded as a ho- 
mogeneous force against any disturbance of 


the peace.” 
— or 


THE OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVE- 
MENT IN EUROPE. 


BY REV. FRANCOIS E. CLARK, D. D. 


As the fourteenth anniversary of the be- 
ginning of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment is drawing near it may be of interest 
to know how this ‘‘ Yankee notion,’’ as 
some of our friends in England were in- 
clined to speak of it a few years since, is 
progressing in the lands across the sea. 
A writer in The Congregationalist a year or 
two since, I remember, told of his diffi- 
culty in discovering a Christian Endeavor 
meeting in London. He would scarcely ex- 
perience the same difficulty today. Having 
just returned from another visit to the 
motherland, I can vouch for a most aston- 
ishing gain in interest and enthusiasm for 
this cause. 

The Endeavor Societies of England have 
increased more than a hundred per cent. 
during the last twelve months. They have 
found their way into all the Nonconformist 
denominations and to a limited extent into 
the Church of England, and not only in 
England but in Scotland, Ireland and 


Wales, where the movement has been of 
more recent growth, the society seems to 
have struck its roots deep into the soil. 

The English are not a convention-going 
people as are Americans, and J fear that 
some of my English friends thought I was 
indulging rhetorical license when in former . 
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years I have told them of the tremendous 
crowds of young people and the unbounded 
enthusiasm which mark our State and in- 
ternational conventions at home. On this 
visit, however, I think they have acquitted 
me of all exaggeration, for they know howit 
isthemselves. The Endeavor conventions in 
England are the same multitudinous, enthu- 
siastic gatherings of young Christian hearts 
as they are in America, At a meeting in 
London the Metropolitan Tabernacle was 
thronged with the exception of a few seats 
in the topmost gallery, and yet no public 
notice of the meeting had been given and 
only the Endeavorers from the 150 societies 
of London were admitted. In Bristol, 
where there are already 100 societies, the 
eager throng was scarcely less, and the 
largest hall in the town could not contain 
them all. In Cardiff, Edinburgh, Dublin 
and Derby the meetings were also of ex- 
ceptional power and interest, while the 
committee of ways and means at Birming- 
ham, where the British national convention 
will be held next Whitsuntide, are almost 
as perplexed by the prospect of the seven 
thousand Endeavorers whom they have as- 
surances will gather there from all parts of 
England as is the brave Boston committee 
of ’95, which has undertaken such a Her- 
culean task for next July. 

The Baptists are the leaders numerically 
in the movement in Great Britain, with the 
Congregationalists a good second; and 
throughout the United Kingdom the move- 
ment has had far less denominational jeal- 
ousy and opposition to overcome than it 
has had in some quarters in this country. 
Among the Congregationalists who have 
societies in their churches and who speak 
heartily in its favor are Dr. Dale of Birming- 
ham, Dr. Berry of Wolverhampton, Rev. 
U. R. Thomas, the new chairman of the 
Congregational Union, Rev. Douglas Mc- 
Kenzie, chairman of the Congregational 
Union of Scotland, and many other notable 
names that I might mention. 

When we cross the channel we find that 
for some time the society has flourished in 
the McAlI] Mission of Paris, but more re- 
cently it has been taken up by the old 
French Protestant churches, and is spread- 
ing rapidly among them. The general offi- 
cial Synod of France has strongly recom- 
mended the formation of Christian Endeavor 
Societies (or Société d’ Activité Chrétienne, 
as it is there called), and such men as Rev. 
Theodore Monod are strongly commending 
it to their brethren. Dr. Monod, in writing 
about the matter, says that the society has 
come to his own church ‘like a breath of 
spring.” ‘‘I like,’ he says, ‘‘ at the same 
time its spirituality and its practical spirit, 
its strength and its suppleness, its unity 
and its variety; in short, its high ecclesias- 
tical value, in the better acceptation of the 
term, and at the same time its spirit of 
Christian fellowship, thanks to the common 
title, which unites all the societies under 
its large banner, at the same time leaving to 
each the most entire liberty.” 

In Switzerland a beginning has been made 
in the city of Lausanne and a devoted Swiss 
pastor has been appointed superintendent 
for that country. The same is true of Italy 
and Bohemia, while in Germany of late 
both the religious and secular papers have 
had not a little to say concerning this new 
movement. The meetings that I was asked 
to address in Berlin, Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Liegnitz and other places were largely 
attended, and the interest exhibited was 
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far greater than | expected to find. Under 
most favorable auspices has the work 
started in Germany, with such men as 
Count Bernstorff, Baron Rothkirch, Pastor 
Stieglitz, Pastor Klemm and others as its 
warm advocates. Already within a few 
weeks a number of societies have been 
started though hitherto there bas not been 
one in the “ Fatherland”’ to my knowledge. 
One of great promise is in the University of 
Berlin. 

I have returned home to find the cause in 
a most flourishing condition in this country, 
thanks to my devoted associates in the work. 
The year begins with over 37,000 societies, 
embracing almost two millions and a quar- 
ter members in all parts of the world. May 
the new year add to the devotion, the hu- 
mility and the loyalty of this host of young 
disciples, and may the 50,000 young Ea- 
deavorers who will visit Boston next July 
leave a great blessing behind them. 


GRASSHOPPER RELIGION, 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


The word grasshopper suggests July 
rather than January, and hay fields rather 
than snows, and therefore the title above 
may strike one as out of season. But it 
should be noted that while hay work is 
necessarily in summer, and mental or re- 
ligious work is apt to be in winter, the 
grasshopper activity may be remarkably 
similar in the two. The grasshopper is de- 
cidedly versatile, never remains long on one 
stalk, and hops from one to another with 
great agility. His movements are always 
accompanied also by a kind of shrill buzz, 
which, although monotonous, is doubtless 
the grasshopper’s self-contented assertion 
of progressiveness. 

A man whom [ had reason to reverence 
in my boyhood was so regular in attending 
his own church that he was doubtless con- 
sidered to be narrow. -If he was absent 
the pastor inferred that he must be ill. I 
know that he was occasionally urged to go 
somewhere else and hear some new thing 
which was to be said, or some new minister 
who was to speak, but he calmly and kindly 
kept on his way. He was an intelligent and 
devout Christian and had settled convic- 
tions. He heard the truth preached in his 
own place of worship, and he had his own 
minister to help by his presence. He was 
not in search of novelty, being satisfied that 
true progress consisted in growing in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. He came to be one 
of the pillars in the house of God. His life 
was serene, his old age happy and his mem- 
ory honored. 

I confess that I have come more and more 
to like that kind of steadiness. The out- 
ward regularity implies settled inward con- 
victions and principles. Such steadiness 
suggests depth of thought rather than su- 
perficial assumptions. A rooted tree is not 
a grasshopper. 

Of an opposite kind, I remember a pro- 
fessed Christian down by Buzzard’s Bay 
who used to go about from church to 
church Sunday by Sunday, and who exer- 
cised his gifts of utterance successively in 
the different prayer meetings. He did it, I 
believe it was said, to show his unsectari- 
anism. Besides, he got good everywhere, 
obtaining the choicest excellencies of each 
church. It enabled him to select the rarest 
bits from the various bills of fare, which he 
could traverse with grasshopper agility. 
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But I think I never heard that he was 
relied upon anywhere for pecuniary help 
toward church expenses. 

Still another was one who roamed the 
pastures Sunday afternoons and with a lit- 
tle hammer, which he, being a stone ma- 
son, providentially had with him, chipped 
the rocks which he found in his wander- 
ings. He united thrift with godly medita- 
tion. At the Sunday evening prayer meet- 
ings he was active and always started the 
singing of a hymn of which he was fond: 

Prone to wander, Lord, I feel it. 

Possibly the variety of methods for use- 
ful work which are particularly prominent 
just now may afford a safer outlet for the 
active spirit, mingled with the love of nov- 
elty, to which I am referring. Some well- 
meaning man is full of life. He must be 
constantly busy. It is essential that there 
be an overflowing of his exuberant im- 
pulses. It is fortunate that he can take to 
some one department and keep to it while 
its novelty remains. Then be can skip to 
another, and then to another. In some one 
department he can invent varieties, say in 
the exercises of some society, and he can 
thus secure great freshness. Possibly a 
pastor may have the same gift. He invents 
new methods of church work. He has 
great power in organizing. He has anew 
committee, It is not always certain, how- 
ever, that his schemes have in them the 
life which would make them a necessity. 
Occasionally it has been found that the pas- 
tor himself lost interest in them in a few 
weeks and enthusiastically invented some 
more. There is nothing like being busy. 

After all, there is something vastly more 
important than these outside things. There 
is no religion without beliefs. How are 
these beliefs to be acquired? Perhaps I 
may change this to say how will they be 
acquired? Perhaps they will have depth, 
perhaps they will not. Perhaps they will 
be settled, perhaps they will be changeable, 
Really there was pathos in the lately re- 
ported humorous saying of Holmes, ‘‘ We 
wake up in the morning and ask ourselves, 
What do we believe today?’’ The grass- 
hopper system is necessarily superficial, 
but the superficial is not always necessarily 
of the grasshopper kind, One may be per- 
manently superficial. I know nothing that 
can foster this more successfully in the mat- 
ter of knowledge than some periodical 
clubs which I have seen. One number of a 
periodical will contain labored articles on 
science, history, politics, art, and each mem- 
ber is allowed one week in which to master 
the whole. There is not a subject in it 
which ought not to have weeks of study, 
direct or collateral, if one is to obtain any- 
thing more than a smattering by which he 
can glibly repeat a few names or words. 
This necessitates the superficial. 

The grasshopper kind is different, be- 
cause, while being superficial, it leaps from 
one thing to another. Now in religion here 
is a method which I can warmly advise for 
those who like it, and who have the celer- 
ity for it. One should try orthodoxy for 
awhile. But being broad-minded and lib- 
eral, and being desirous of new thoughts 
and fresh deliverances, he should next try 
temporarily the ministrations of the most 
extreme radical and revel in his freedom. 
By and by he should devote himself with 
sudden reaction to the delightful sermons 
of Phillips Brooks, and should know noth- 
ing else, Eventually tiring of these, he 
rejoices in a course of lectures by Rabbi 
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Somebody, in whom he finds a new revela- 
tion. In due time he should hop to the 
Oriental Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, and 
sit at his feet with a certainty that the 
Asiatic mind has the profound universal 
religion. Each of these in turn is to be 
supreme for the moment. Each is to be 
forgotten with each successive hop. The 
whole system is profound, learned, wise. 
It has the great advantage of not requir- 
ing any foundation for any opinion, It is 
easy. It is like the old pamphlets—‘‘the 
French language without a master in six 
lessons.’’ It has also the warrant of some 
philosophical minds, who jump from one 
foreign philosophy to another because a 
new professor has got out a new introspec- 
tion, 

I think, on the whole, that we all prefer 
to have people positive. If one is an open 
Unitarian, we respect him as such and ac- 
knowledge his honesty of purpose. So with 
a Baptist, Methodist, Episcopalian, or any 
other in the religious field. A real and 
genuine Hindu is worth something. 

Speaking of grasshoppers, I am reminded 
that the New Hampshire legislature, about 
a dozen years ago, offered a bounty for the 
collection of these insects. If I remember 
correctly, it was finally decided that grass- 
hoppers were worth a dollar a bushel. 


- <= a 


NOT NIOENE BUT UNIVERSAL. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. JACKSON, SWAMPSCOTT, 








Through the readjustment of religious 
thought which is now going on, one old 
theological ideais emerging with new power 
and splendor. It is the homoousian doc- 
trine, emphasized at Nica. Marvelous 
has been the experience of this truth. To 
say nothing of its career through the ages, 
here in Eastern Massachusetts it was fora 
long generation treated with scorn. Oppo- 
nents ceased even to combat it, while forthe 
twenty years before the last five its very 
receivers have seemed disposed to hold it 
in dignified silence, Like the ax or lance 
hung up in baronial halls, it has been re- 
garded asa much honored weapon of the 
past rather than an instrument of power 
today. 

But a silent revolution has been going on. 
The administrative conception of Christian- 
ity, providentially adopted by the Latin 
mind for the subduing of the untutored 
West, has wrought, and in its own sphere is 
still working, its beneficent work. But 
Christendom is no longer dark, as was the 
millennium which followed Augustine. In- 
tellectually and morally, it is prepared for 
something better. So, side by side with 
this juridical system, in which the divine 
Imperator has been held to be governing 
the world as a revolted province, men for 
generations have been feeling after a deeper 
and truer Christianity. Since Coleridge’s 
day this desire has been finding expression 
in our English world, as well as elsewhere, 
until a revolution, greater in some respects 
than that of the sixteenth century, is now 
in noiseless but irresistible sweep. 

Our faith, we have found, has an essential 
and ideal being, apart from the administra- 
tive form forced upon it by the exigencies 
of a falling empire. In other words, Chris- 
tianity is universal and eternal. Creeds 
but formulate what already is and would 
be if creeds were not. Churches, under 
God’s guidance, make this or that use of 
Christian truths—Rome hers, Geneva hers, 
Canterbury hers. But, whether they cor. 
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rectly state or grossly distort them, whether 
they rightly use or sadly abuse them, Chris- 
tian fundamentals are eternal truths des- 
tined by their power to sway the world. 

For instance, this truth suggested, rather 
than contained, in the famous homoousian. 
Today, after long centuries of Latin misin- 
terpretation, we are coming to see what the 
Greek Christians who insisted upon this 
term meant by it. They were dominated 
by the thought, not of a material substance 
identical in the Father and the Son, but of 
the immanence of God, which, apparent in 
all souls, in Jesus Christ became absolute. 
In His sons—this was the eternal truth— 
God is, in expression. Pre-eminently then 
and absolutely, not something like Him, 
but Himself was in expression in His Son. 
Now that this immanence of God in His 
sons was not an assumption of the Nicene 
age, that Alexander and Athanasius only 
insisted on what was to them an axiom of 
religious thought, is revealed to us by re- 
cent discoveries in Egypt. 

These champions of the Nicene symbol, 
it is well known, were clergymen, one of 
them Bishop of Alexandria, the center of 
Greco Egyptian learning. They had been 
preceded by generations of Christian schol- 
ars, versed in all the lore accumulated in 
the great Alexandrian library. They knew, 
therefore, that not only apostles and evan- 
gelists, but their very heathen ancestors, 
also, believed in the indwelling of God in 
His sons. Not to speak of the common 
tradition that the great heroes of antiquity 
were children of the gods and goddesses 
and inherited their qualities, we have the 
following specific inscription, which had 
then been before Egyptian eyes for 2,000 
years, Among the recently explored ruins 
of Tanis or Zoan, in the Nile delta, have been 
found various monuments of King Sebek- 
hoteb ILI., dating back far beyond the days 
of Moses. On one of these, a magnificent 
granite statue, are engraved these words: 


The Good God, Lord of the Two Lands, Ra-Nefer- 

a-Ra, Sou of Ra, OF HIS VERY SUBSTANCE, His 
Beloved Sebekhoteb. 
The translation is by Miss Edwards, as 
seen in her Story of Tanis (Harper's Maga- 
zine, October, 1886). Griffith’s translation 
‘“‘or HIS BODY,” given in the Fourth Mem- 
oir of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, is not 
essentially different. 

With such an immemorial claim for the 
‘*sons of God’’ in Egypt, it was no wonder 
that the representation of Alexandrian 
thought at Nicwa demurred at “ like-in- 
substance,’’ and insisted on ‘ one-in-sub- 
stance,’ to characterize the divine Son. 
Here, then, we have a striking example of 
what has been scouted at as a late invention 
of narrow-minded theologians, appearing as 
a universal truth whose germ was recog- 
nized far back in hoary antiquity. Not as 
yet revealed through any of the accredited 
channels of inspiration, it must be looked 
upon as one of those eternal truths to which 
the incarnation but gave clearer form and 
set the divine seal. 

And as such an eternal truth this ho- 
moousian doctrine is once more finding, 
not a half-hearted acceptance, but a whole- 
souled advocacy. Around it all who have 
dismissed from their minds a non-resident 
God for the indwelling Lord and life of men 
are drawing together. Not Nicene, but uni- 
versal, not the assertion of an isolated fact, 
but the suggestion of an abiding reality in 
the world of moral intelligences, is the old 
word homoousian. 
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ANOTHER NOTED ENGLISH GUEST. 


Few men in England today are more widely 
known in religious circles and identified with 
so many important public enterprises as is 
Dr. Henry S. Lunn, who is spending six 
weeks in this country, speaking in a few cities 
and forwarding the interests of several causes 
with which both here and across the Atlantic 
his name is already prominently associated. 
As projector and editor of the Review of the 
Churches—a monthly corresponding in its own 
sphere to the Review of Reviews—as organizer 
and president of the Grindelwald Reunion 
Conferences, as an associate of Dr. Hugh Price 
Hughes in the great West End Mission in 
London, as champion in the recent London 
School Board election of a broad and moderate 
policy, he has been making his strong person- 
ality felt in many directions, and now at the age 
of thirty-five his fertile mind is revolving other 
plans, whichif carried out may mean not only 
an increase of personal renown but a valua- 
ble service to movements which make for 
worthy and desirable ends. 

Dr. Lunn’s life thus far has been uncom- 
monly varied and stirring. Though English 
born he was educated at Dublin University, 
and while in his student days took an active 
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part in politics, espousing with great ardor 
Mr. Gladstone’s home rule policy and at 
much cost to himself in the way of petty per- 
secutions. After becoming a full-fledged M. D. 
and graduating with high honors, he sailed 
for India as a Wesleyan missionary in 1887, 
but was obliged to return after a year’s stay 
on account of ill health. At this time he 
gained much notoriety at home by severe criti- 
cism of Indian missions, on the ground that 
too much attention was paid to educating the 
upper classes and that the missionaries iden- 
tified themselves too largely with the ruling 
caste. This attack caused estrangement be- 
tween him and the officials of Methodism, 
which led eventually to Dr. Lunn’s severing 
his connection with English Methodists and 
joining the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America, into which he was received by 
Bishop Vincent a year Or more ago. 

While the Grindelwald Conferences have 
not been as yet remarkably potent agencies 
for securing organic Christian union, they 
have brought together every year since 1892 
a small but choice company of men, eminent 
in all branches of the church, who have found 
much in common. Last year the conference 
was broadened in the direction of Chautau- 
qua ideas, and fully 2,500 persons during the 
summer attended the meetings. As the years 
have gone on Dr. Lunn has done more and 
more in the way of stimulating travel from 
England to the Continent and of organizing 
parties for special trips. This is one of his 
objects in coming at this time to America. 
The W. C. T. U. has placed in his hands the 
task of organizing a party to attend its third 
World’s Convention at London next June. 
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This party will sail on the Berlin June 5, and 
persons intending to join it should write at 
once to Dr. Albert Shaw, Review of Reviews, 
New York. For the unusually low figure of 
$200 a four weeks’ trip, including London, 
Switzerland and Paris, is offered, while two 
other trips are available, covering in addition 
portions of Italy and costing, respectively, 
$250 and $300. 

In this connection it may be well to state 
that the contemplated trip around the world, 
organizing under the direction of Dr. Lunn, 
to carry the W. C. T. U. polyglot petition 
has been postponed until 1896, but a foretaste 
of it will be had in Washington, Feb. 15, 
when Lady Henry Somerset, Miss Willard 
and other leading temperance workers will 
present this document to our government, 
The petition urges the separation of all 
governments from the protection of the alco- 
hol traffic, the opium trade and the legalizing 
of social vice. It will be brought before British 
rulers at the coming convention in June. 

Dr. Lunn will preach in Boston twice next 
Sunday—in the morning in one of the Metho- 
dist churches, and in the evening at Berkeley 
Temple on the invitation of Rev. C. A. Dickin- 
son. On Monday he will address the ministers, 
bringing before them particularly the cause 
of reunion which is so dear to his heart. We 
assure Dr. Lunn that he will be heartily wel- 
comed in Boston. 


$< 


KANSAS OITY’S HOPES AND 
STRUGGLES. 


In the midst of rejoicings over municipal 
redemptions recently reported from so many 
civic centers, Kansas City has been becom- 
ingly quiet, but there are signs that her salva- 
tion from misrule is nearer than when she be- 
gan to believe it possible. 

Some years ago, when our * boom ”’ was at 
its hight, corruption gained a firm grip upon 
this city and county, because men thought 
they could better afford to be robbed by rotten 
officials than to spare the time for stopping 
their thievery. Political jobbery located our 
fine City Hall and noble Court House in a 
hole in the most disreputable section of the 
city, and several gangs, Tammany Halls in 
embryo, sprang up and flourished, fattening 
on the pillage of public treasuries and with 
protection from corrupt courts. 

At the city election last spring a tidal wave 
overwhelmed the ballot box stuffers, and at 
the election in November a like fate overtook 
the corruptionists, despite the fact that ina 
single ward with barely 600 resident voters 
there were returned over 1,600 votes. At the 
last moment forged returns robbed the elected 
county marshal and prosecuting attorney of 
their dues, but the crime was so blunderingly 
palpable that the governor, after a personal in- 
vestigation of the documents, has refused to 
issue commissions for these offices, and it is 
hoped that the contests now pending will be 
speedily pushed to a justissue. We are look- 
ing with some hopefulness to the present leg- 
islature, with its Republican majority on a 
joint ballot, to revise the election laws of this 
city and St. Louis, which now seem designed 
for making crime easy and its punishment 
impossible. 

Another stronghold of misrule has been in 
our city legislature and in the high-handed 
sway of our two most detested monopolies, 
the water and gas companies. After years of 
expensive and tedious litigation, carried to 
the highest court, the former corporation has 
been compelled to deed its works to the city. 
The immensely lucrative and exclusive fran- 
chise of our gas company, a part of the gas 
trust of Philadelphia, expires in a few weeks. 
For several years it has been trying to secure 
a renewal at its own terms, offering, as re- 
ported on good authority, $100,000 to a local 
politician to secure what it desired, and at 
one time lacking but one vote in the council 
to pass its corrupt ordinance over the as- 
sured veto of the mayor. It recently sought 
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to railroad through the council one of the 
most outrageous franchises ever proposed for 
the robbery of the public, its lobby being led 
by Colonel Dudley of “ blocks of five” fame 
in Indiana politics some years ago, but ex- 
posure by the Evening Star, our one inde- 
pendent newspaper, defeated the plan, and 
after a most exciting battle boodle has been 
beaten and a new company has received a 
franchise, admirably protecting the city and 
individual consumers, to furnish dollar gas. 

In this fight the representatives of the 
A. P. A. who entered the council last spring 
have apparently proved traitors to honesty and 
to the people’s interests, while two Irish Cath- 
olics, one of them a saloon keeper, saved the 
day, the latter casting the decisive vote 
against the gas trust. While in some in- 
stances the A. P. A. has been helpful in nom- 
inating and electing reformers to office, no- 
tably in the case of our chief county official, it 
is becoming evident that we can hope little 
for the purification of our politics from this 
agency, for in its practical workings it puts 
into power men who are worse than the Cath- 
olics it so bitterly hates and antagonizes, 

In the enforcement of statutes against 
gambling and lawless saloons, the city has re- 
ceived valuable help from a fearless police 
judge elected last spring and from the West 
Side Law and Order League, which has won 
some valuable victories by shrewd and per- 
sistent work. Its president, Mr. Thoma 
Jones, is the Sunday school superintendent 
of our Tabernacle Church, and is also at the 
head of the Missouri State Union of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and to his legal skill and 
Welsh fervor we are greatly indebted for the 
gains thus far made. The assistance of two 
powerful railroad corporations has been en- 
listed in the fight against the saloons near 
their shops and yards, and there is a strong 
hope that many of last year’s dram shops will 
fail of license for the new year. The chief 
obstacle thus far has been the apathy and will- 
ful refusal of the police commissioners to do 
their sworn duty. They have been too much 
afraid of the saloon vote. 

Across the imaginary line running through 
the thickest business portion of our West Bot- 
toms, we step into Kansas and find ourselves 
in the stronghold of the gamblers. The new 
legislature at Topeka has made a tine begin- 
ning in its action on the anti-lottery bills 
which are being brought before it. Rev. 
J.G. Dougherty of the First Congregational 
Church in Kansas City, Kan., has long de- 
served and is now beginning to receive the 
credit for valuable leadership in the tedious 
fight which now seems to have resulted in a 
substantial victory. He has made himself 
felt all over the State, as chairman of the 
Good Citizenship Committee of the C. E. 
Union, in his efforts to rouse public sentiment 
and secure a legislature that shall resolutely 
attack a gigantic evil. Local authorities have 
been either unwilling or unable to suppress 
these lotteries and dives along the ‘ State 
line,’’ which have done our united city mani- 
fold more hurt than all the saloons, and at the 
present date of writing we are watching with 
great anxiety for the action of Congress, 
which alone has the power to completely 
crush these devilish enterprises. 

Our greatest hindrance to the promotion of 
civic righteousness in this city is lack of lead- 
ership and the failure to find a rallying point 
for aggressive workers. The despair or indif- 
ference of reputable citizens has allied itself 
to the distinctly vicious purposes of the baser 
elements, and the partnership is a potent 
one. Our Ministers’ Alliance, comprising 
representatives of nearly all the Protestant 
churches and meeting every week, could 
easily become a mighty power in this direc- 
tion, but the stout opposition of conservative 
members to any combined action in social or 
civic reform is an insuperable obstacle. If 
the scattered forces of righteousness could 
once be united, we might hope for the speedy 
coming of better timesinour midst. J, L. 8. 








The Home 
A HYMN FOR MOTHERS. 


O Master, let me walk with Thee 
In lowly paths of service free ; 

Tell me Tky secret; help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 


Help me the slow of heart to move 

By some clear, winning word of love; 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay, 
And guide them in the homeward way. 


Teach me Thy patience! still with Thee 

In closer, dearer company, 

In work that keeps faith sweet and strong, 
In trust that triumphs over wrong; 


In hope that sends a shining ray 

Far down the future’s broadening way ; 

In peace that only Thou canst give, 

With Thee, O Master, let me live! 

— Washington Gladden. 
ee SS 

Though not written specially for them, 
the above hymn has a peculiar fitness for 
mothers. How lowly our service in the 
home and yet how buoyant our spirits if we 
are walking with the Master and have His 
help to bear 

The strain of toil, the fret of care. 

How slow of heart our children often seem, 
how irresponsive to our appeals! Who but 
the Master can give us the “clear, winning 
word of love’? which will move them to 
accept His leadership? And surely the 
mother’s ever-recurring prayer is for pa- 
tience, such patience as comes only from 
keeping close and dear company with the 
Lord. Then how much trust and hope we 
need as we look out timorously upon the 
future for our children, that ‘‘ broadening 
way’’ which, in spite of all its possibilities 
of failure, we trust will bring them years 
of useful service and win the final plaudit, 
‘* Well done.’’ There are few hymns which 
better express the deep yearnings of a 
mother’s heart. 


SIX INVESTMENTS FOR UNIMPROVED 
OAPITAL. 


BY DELIA LYMAN PORTER. 





I. 


‘* How these magazines litter the table!”’ 
said a busy housekeeper, one Monday morn- 
ing, as she cleared up the sitting-room. ‘I 
really do not have time to more than glance 
into one Century before another comes, and 
the old ones go up to the garret closet, 
which is already more than full, and it’s the 
same way with The Congregationalist and 
Public Opinion.”’ 


‘“*O, papa!”’ said a home missionary’s 
daughter in their bare little frontier home, 
“I’ve read these old magazines through 
and through. What wouldn’t I give fora 
fresh Century to read you this long, dull 
winter evening!”’ 

The missionary smiled sadly. ‘ Hard 
times and cut-down salaries leave small 
surplus for four-dollar subscriptions, my 
daughter.”’ 

Just then the garret shelves in that East- 
ern home groaned with the weight of a 
fresh pile of magazines and papers. 

II. 

One morning in early spring a widow bent 
over an open trunk with tears in her eyes. 
‘* Dear Robert,”’ she sighed, as she lifted out 
and shook the garments one by one. ‘ Four 
years it is since he wore these clothes, I 
cannot bear to look at them, and yet they 
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will be destroyed by moths if I do not.”’ 
The tears streaming down her face showed 
the freshly opened wound as she laid away 
for another year the contents of the trunk. 

Around the corner in the same city a 
young man was also looking over some 
clothes. 

‘“No, it’s no use!’’ he said to himself. 
‘‘These are so worn and threadbare and 
patched I cannot with any self-respect ap- 
pear in them any longer. I must simply 
give up going out after I come home from 
the shop and on Sundays, too, until I can 
pay that debt and buy more. It will take 
months, but it can’t be helped.’’ 

At that moment a moth, unseen by the 
widow in her brushing, was making fresh 
inroads into a fine coat. 

IIL. 


‘* More flowers still!’’ cried a young girl, 
as the florist’s wagon stopped for the fifth 
time before the house. ‘* How beautiful my 
tea will be!” 

And indeed the profusion of flowers added 
much to the beauty of her coming-out re- 
ception, flowers everywhere—roses, carna- 
tions and violets. But in the evening the 
young girl and her parents went out to din- 
ner, and the beautiful scene was deserted. 

‘‘What a pity,” said the parlor maid, as 
she drew down the shades, ‘‘that nobody 
should be enjoying these lovely flowers, as 
fresh as fresh can be!”’ 

Two blocks away in a hospital ward after 
ward was filled with tired sufferers tossing on 
their narrow cots. How bare the white walls 
looked! How tiresome it was to lie for 
days in the same spot seeing always the 
same monotonous and necessarily plain sur- 
roundings. A white capped nurse came in 
wearing a bright red carnation in a button- 
hole of her dress. How the eyes of the 
patients brightened at the bit of lovely, 
cheering color. 

At that moment the parlor maid in the 
deserted parlor counted, ‘‘One hundred— 
one hundred Jack roses and three hundred 
carnations!”’ 

IV. 

‘* Are you going to the lecture this even- 
ing?’’ said the doctor to his wife. ‘It is 
finely illustrated and you will enjoy it. I 
can’t get off myself, but you could get some 
friend to go with you.”’ 

‘* Tf I am not too tired after the Bodman’s 
reception,’’ replied his wife. But she was 
too tired, and decided at dinnertime not to 
go. The tickets went into the wastebasket. 


The tired seamstress left the doctor’s 
house that night with a wearied step. She 
had worked hard all day, but would not 
have minded that had there been anything 
pleasant to look forward to in the evening. 
A lonely garret room, in which was a pile 
of night sewing, was her only goal. On her 
way she passed the brightly lighted hall 
where people were pouring in to the en- 
chanted land of travel to which the modern 
illustrated lecture takes its hearers. ‘If I 
could spare the money, how it would freshen 
me up,”’ she sighed. 

Just then the lecture tickets, with the 
other contents of the dector’s wastebasket, 
were burning up to start the library fire. 


Vv. 


‘* John, be sure to exercise the horses 
every day,” said the master, as with his 
family he entered the railway station, bound 
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for a week’s holiday trip. So John, the 
coachman, every day drove Prince and Kit- 
tie, the two high-spirited horses, up and 
down the park, grumbling a little at the 
time and trouble it took. 

Less than a stone’s throw from Prince’s 
and Kittie’s stable was a tenement alley, 
where behind a small-paned window the 
pale, thin face of a little boy looked wist- 
fully out. Day in and day out the poor 
little fellow sat there, for ever since the 
wheel at the wire factory had caught his 
foot he had been a cripple. The close air 
of the ill-kept rooms was fast draining 
his little life away. His eyes shone as he 
watched Prince and Kittie prancing past 
his window. 

‘*O, if [could but go to ride in the park!”’ 
sighed the little boy. 

Could Prince and Kittie have heard? for 
they suddenly tried to turn into the little 
alley in which the tenement faced, till a 
sharp cut from John’s whip sent them on 
their way. 

VI. 

It was the morning after Christmas. Ina 
luxuriously furnished nursery a little child 
sat on a rug surrounded by such a quantity 
of gay and elaborate toys that she was per- 
fectly bewildered. Dolls, blocks, picture- 
books, toy cars and animals lay around in 
endless profusion. It was plain to see that 
the child was wearied and tired by so 
many. 

‘*Shure, she’ll keep a-waking up all night 
after getting so excited,” cried the nurse;. 
‘*and the closet is so full now with her old 
toys I’ll have to clear them out up garret.’’ 


Over a washtub in a miserably furnished 
cellar room bent a thin Irishwoman. Ona 
hard cot in the corner were two little chil- 
dren, who had been amusing themselves. 
with three spools on a string, but who 
were now weary of that and were fretfub 
and cross. The poor mother had to keep 
leaving her work to pacify them. 

‘*Mammy, [ want a cart like what I saw 
in the store window,’’ teased little Jack. 
‘*And me wants a dollie,’? echoed smalh 
Mary. 

Just then as the nurse in the other house 
was carrying a box full of toys up garret it 
so happened that a tin cart and a bright 
worsted doll fell out on the stairs. 





——_— 


THE LITTLE DRESSMAKER. 


BY MRS. M. C. RANKIN. 


She wasn’t so very little, and yet that al- 
ways seemed the proper adjective for her. 
She was slight, delicate-looking, hardly 
more than a girl in years, but worn and 
faded with care and anxiety. When her 
father died, some years before, she found 
herself left with the care of an invalid 
mother wholly without property. At first 
the future looked simply impossible—there 
seemed to be nothing that she could do. 
Then her mother reminded her of her skill 
with the needle and the “knack” she had 
always shown in matters of dress. She 
eaught at the straw and resolved to make 
an attempt as a dressmaker. 

It had been much easier getting started 
than she had expected, amd for five years 
she had been working steadily, until now 
she carried on a large business. Still the 
look of care grew deeper, and her life 
seemed a constant struggle. 
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I had employed her for two years and 
felt so well acquainted with her that I 
ventured to say one day: ‘I hope you are 
able to lay up something every month s0 
that you won’t have to work like this many 
years longer.” 

‘*O,” she said, with a sigh, ‘I don’t see 
much chance of rest for me, If I could gét 
all the money I earn, ’twould be a little 
better. But first there’s the rent, and 
mother’s doctor’s bill. Then I have to hire 
all the housework done, and girls are so 
wasteful and extravagant. The sewing- 
girls must be paid, too, and you’d be sur- 
prised to know how fast my carpets get 
shabby with so many walking over them,” 

*“*T can see that you must have a great 
many expenses,” I said, ‘‘but I can’t 
understand your having any trouble in 
getting your money. Surely no lady would 
hire a dress made unless she could afford to 
pay for it.”’ 

‘*O, ’tisn’t that they can’t afford it,’’ said 
the little dressmaker, ‘‘ but they want the 
money for other things, I suppose. You’d 
be surprised if you knew the people who 
keep me waiting for my money. Why, one 
of the most prominent ladies in your mis- 
sionary society has owed me sixty dollars 
since last spring. I think she’ll pay some- 
time, but meanwhile I need the money 
every day. 

‘*Then every little while I fail to geta 
response to some bill, so I go to the house 
only to find that the family moved away 
some weeks before and the newcomers 
know nothing of their whereabouts. I have 
to be on my guard, too, with the young 
ladies up at the academy, or I’m sure to 
lose. Only last week I went up to collect a 
bill of twenty dollars, when I was politely 
informed that there must be some mistake 
as there was no one of that name at the 
academy. You see the girl must have been 
clever enough to give me an assumed name 
and manage so as not to be found out. 
I think the girls get clothes without the 
knowledge of their parents, and then they 
don’t know how to pay for them. O, I’ve 
learned that there are all sorts of ways of 
getting out of paying one’s honest debts. 
Of course they all know that a poor dress- 
maker can’t afford to hire a lawyer or make 
any fuss, whether they pay or not, and they 
act accordingly.”’ 

‘*1’m sure it must be thoughtlessness,”’ I 
said. ‘‘No one would deliberately keep 
your money from you. It is simply that 
they don’t realize that the lack of it causes 
you any inconvenience,”’ 

‘*You are very charitable,” replied the 
little dressmaker, ‘‘and I hope you will 
never have reason to change your opinion.” 

But there was a hard look in her eyes 
which wasn’t natural to them, and I went 
home saddened, As I thought over our 
conversation, I wished that every woman 
who had ever withheld from another her 
just dues might see my little dressmaker as 
I saw her, daily overtasking strength and 
nerves, growing old before her time and 
having her faith replaced by cynicism. 
Surely a sight so pathetic must touch the 
heart of any woman and make it impossible 
for her ever again to use, as her own, money 
which really was no longer hers, but the 
rightful property of one of the world’s 


toilers. 
eee ae 


It has been said that one ought, every day, 
to hear good music, see a good picture and 
read some noble words. 
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MY OFFERING. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 


He asked me bread—the bread whereby alone 
The beggar Love could live; 
I gave a stone. 
He asked me fish; and I, a passion’s slave 
(All that I had to give), 
A serpent gave. 
Then came His benediction: ‘‘ Lo, in Me, 
A stone retributive, 
A serpent, see!”’ 


oe 


THE GIRL-QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 


BY JEANNETTE A. GRANT. 








If you were to find yourself in The Hague, 
the pretty capital of Holland, one of the 
things you would most desire would be a 
glimpse of the young queen. She is only 
fourteen years old and has been a queen 
since the death of her father, King William 
IIL, in 1890. Her full name is Wilhelmina 
Helen Pauline Mary, but she is generally 
mentioned as Queen Wilhelmina. Ofcourse 
so young a girl can hardly have wisdom 
enough to rule her subjects, and Wilhelmina 
is most fortunate, in having a dear, wise 
mother, who devotes herself to educating 
her for the responsibilities of her royal sta- 
tion. Until she is eighteen years old her 
mother, Queen Emma, is at the head of 
affairs in Holland and is known as the 
queen regent. 

Queen Emma is the young widow of Will- 
iam IIJ., to whom she was married when 
only nineteen years of age. She is the 
daughter of a German prince and fitted by 
birth and education for her high position. 
The king was sixty-two years old when they 
were married and in failing health. By her 
devotion to him and her amiability she won 
the hearts of the Dutch people who are very 
proud of both queens. She is still a young 
woman, not yet forty years of age. Wilhel- 
mina is her only child. 

William III. was king of Holland for 
forty years, from 1849 until his death. He 
was the last male representative of the 
great House of Orange, to which Holland 
owes her independence, The story of the 
noble Prince of Orange, known in history 
as William the Silent, belongs to one of the 
most thrilling epochs of the world. It was 
he who freed the Netherlands from the hor- 
rible tyranny of Spain, sacrificing his prop- 
erty for the benefit of his country and at 
last falling by the hand of an assassin in 
1584. Holland never forgot her debt of 
gratitude to the Prince of Orange and today 
honors him in his sole descendant, the 
young queen. The government of Holland 
isa limited, constitutional monarchy. It is 
hereditary in the male line but provides 
that if there is no crown prince the throne 
may go to the daughter of the king. Will- 
iam I[I. was married when he was a young 
man and had two sons, but they both died 
before their father. The elder, or crown 
prince, spent his last years in Paris, not 
caring for his own country and leading a 
wild life. His brother was sickly, and it 
was well for Holland that neither became 
her king. 

And so it is no wonder that the Dutch are 
thankful for their little queen and for the 
careful training she is receiving to make 
her ‘like a king.’’ She is patriotic and 


dignified and withal has very winning ways.. 


She has a calm, sensible face and they often 
speak of her as ‘‘a sweet child.’’ The peo- 
ple of The Hague like to see the two queens 
taking their daily drive together, looking 
very happy in their sweet companionship. 
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Although she is a queen, young Wilhel- 
mina is much like all children of her age. 
She is fond of outdoor exercise and very 
happy in driving her pony team of six 
ponies, two abreast. She is an enthusiastic 
stamp collector, and when our Columbian 
postage stamps were issued an early order 
for a set came from the queen of Holland. 

Some of the stories told about Wilhelmina 
show that there is a little roguishness in 
her disposition. But I have never heard 
one that did not show that she was truth- 
ful and obedient—good qualities in kings 
and queens as well as in other people. 
Among her instructors she has an English 
governess who one day for some delinquency 
gave her little royal pupil an extra exercise 
in map drawing. It was a map of Europe, 
and her youthful majesty said frankly to 
her governess, ‘‘I will draw the map be- 
cause I wish to be obedient—but you will 
see!’’ And when later on she presented 
her work, behold, she had drawn Holland 
with fine proportions, but the British Isles 
were so small as hardly to be discernible! 
The other proportions were correct. 

Another story shows how wisely the 
mother queen knows how to bring out the 
best that is in the daughter, ignoring those 
little attempts at naughtiness that some- 
times crop out even in good boys and girls. 
Not long ago Wilhelmina, wishing to speak 
to her mother, knocked with a young girl’s 
brusqueness at the door of the queen re- 
gent’s apartment. 

‘*Who is there?’”? asked Queen Emma, 
well knowing who had given the imperative 
knock, but scenting a little disturbance in 
the atmosphere. 

Instantly came the imperious reply: ‘It 
is the queen of Holland!” 

“Then she must not enter,’’ came the 
astonishing command from within. 

There was silence on both sides of the 
door. The mother heart waited a very 
long moment. Then in soft tones from 
without was heard: ‘*‘ Mamma, it is your 
own dear daughter and—she wants to kiss 
you.” 

‘*Come in,’’ said the mother of the queen, 
and you can picture the meeting. 

The little story which represents the 
queen talking to a doll, who needed disci- 
pline, has a touch of pathos. She was over- 
heard addressing the naughty doll-child as 
follows: ‘‘ Now be good, for if you don’t I 
will turn you into a queen, and then you 
won't have anybody to play with.”’ 

Poor little queen-girl, who realizes so 
young the penalty that attaches to royalty! 
May she never lack a faithful Heart to turn 
to for sympathy in joy or in sorrow, and 
may the good, wise mother be long spared 
to guard and guide and comfort her! 

The kingdom of Holland, or, as it is more 
correctly styled, the Netherlands, is not 
large as compared with its neighbors. It 
has, however, immense foreign colonies, 
especially in the East Indies, Java alone 
has a population of some eighteen million 
souls, Here is great responsibility, and 
great also is the opportunity to do good. 

The sovereign of the Netherlands is 
aided in the affairs of government by a 
council of state composed of twelve mem- 
bers, and by the ministers of the various 
departments, the interior, foreign affairs, 
finance, and so on. With wise counselors 
and a loyal people, the reign of Wilhelmina, 
Queen of the Netherlands, may be the best 
that these last days of monarchy shall 
produce. 
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Closet and Hltar 
Seek a convenient time to retire into thy- 
self and meditate often upon God's loving- 


kindnesses. 





What resource remains when a man is so 
sunken in sin as to pay no heed to Christian 
sympathy, help, appeal or warning, when 
there seems to be nothing left in him upon 
which the most Christlike desire to serve 
him can get the least hold? Two resources 
remain. One is the omnipotent, loving 
power of God to quicken his dull nature 
once more into responsive activity. The 
other is our ability to bring this divine 
power to bear upon him through prayer. 
God has not forgotten or abandoned him, 
but in the mysterious ordering of the divine 
providence it may be that the exercise of 
God’s power in his behalf is conditioned 
upon our prayers for him. That may fail 
him if they fail him. Perhaps his last 
chance of salvation depends thus upon us. 





Why cannot we, slipping our hand into 
His each day, walk trustingly over that 
day’s appointed path, thorny or flowery, 
crooked or straight, knowing that evening 
will bring us sleep, peace and home?— 
Phillips Brooks. 





Jesus needed solitude and silence, and we 
need it still more. No work worth doing 
will ever be done for Him unless we are 
familiar with some quiet place where we 
and God alone together can hold converse, 
and new strength be poured into our hearts. 
Yet we must not stay on the Mount of 
Transfiguration when demoniac boys are 
writhing on the plain below and _ heart- 
broken fathers wearying for our coming. 
A great, solemn “ must’’ ruled His life, as 
it should do ours, and the fulfillment of that 
for which He ‘‘ was sent”’ ever was His aim 
rather than even the blessedness of solitary 
communion or the repose of the silent hour 
of prayer.—Maclaren. 





Do the work which concerns you at the 
present moment, Go on quietly with your 
spiritual exercises; give yourself up many 
times a day, both heart and mind, into 
God’s hands, commending your work hum- 
bly to Him.—St. Francis de Sales. 





Pray modestly as to the things of this 
life, earnestly for what may be helps to 
your salvation, intensely for salvation itself, 
that you may ever behold God—love God. 
Practice in your life whatever you pray for 
and God will give it you more abundantly. 
—Dr. Pusey. 





New mercies, each returning day, 

Hover arouud us while we pray; 

New perils past, new sins forgiven, 

New thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven. 


If on our daily course our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find, 
New treasures still, of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice. 
—Keble. 





Almighty and Eternal God, Wibo dost 
bid us walk as pilgrims and strangers 
in this passing world, secking that abid= 
ing city whicb Thou bast prepared for 
us in beaven; we pray Thee so to govern 
our bearts by Thy holy Spirit, that we, 
avoiding all flesbly lusts which wat 
against the soul, and quietly obedient to 
the government which Thou bast set 
over us, map sbow forth Tby glory be= 
fore the world by our good works; for 
$esus Cbrist’s sake, Tby Son our Lord. 
Amen. 
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Mothers in Council. 


THAT CAPRICIOUS APPETITE AGAIN. 

Many excellent and practical suggestions 
have been received in response to the ques- 
tion, Can the Appetite Be Trained? The num- 
ber of replies indicate a widespread interest 
in the subject. We cannot print all and have 
therefore selected five which seem to embody 
the most essential ideas. A mother of six 
children says of her own experience: In the 
early years of my married life, as the little 
ones began to gather around our table, their 
diet was made the suject of careful and con- 
scientious study. The best authorities were 
consulted and a summary of the results was 
something like this: Children should eat a 
certain amount of whole wheat foods and 
cereals in order to make lime for the bones, 
phosphorus for the brain, a suitable covering 
for the teeth, etc. My first two children took 
kindly to such diet, eating what was put be- 
fore them and asking no questions. But, like 
the perplexed mother in your columns, when 
the third little daughter, a healthy, hearty 
child, took her place among the others, no 
amount of coaxing or persuasion would in- 
duce her to touch any of these dishes. Among 
the others who followed there was such a 
marked diversity of appetites, changing often 
with the growth of the body and the vary- 
ing physical conditions which attend these 
changes, that with all due deference to the 
learned M. D.’s I was forced to the conclusion 
that children could not be brought up on a 
uniform diet. There is a marked difference 
in the external organs of sight, bearing and 
smell. Some children are color blind, some 
cannot distinguish musical sounds or the 
odors of various substances. Then can we not 
well believe that in the wonderful mechanism 
of the organs of taste there may be differences 
which no amount of training will alter? 

I would advise this mother to watch care- 
fully that her child does not partake of arti- 
cles which are acknowledged to be injurious, 
such as the various combinations in the form 
of pastry and highly seasoned food. Tell the 
child what she must not rather than what she 
must eat, and in the variety usually found on 
our American tables she will find something 
to satisfy the capricious appetite. The opin- 
ion is gaining ground, I think, that the so- 
called ‘slops’”’ do not deserve the high rank 
they formerly held. My objection to them is 
this. The first and undisputed requisite of 
good digestion is to eat slowly and thoroughly 
masticate the food. How can a child solve 
this problem over an island of oatmeal float- 
ing in a miniature lake of milk or cream, 
which is so often placed before the little one 
witu the only alternative to ‘‘eat what is 
good for you or starve.” C. J. J. 


If A. M. B. will consult Babyhood for Feb- 
ruary, 1892, she will find a valuable article 
by William H. Flint, M. D., entitled Antipa- 
thies to Certain Articles of Diet. If the child 
is still quite young, the habit may be over- 
come. I have passed through such an expe- 
rience with my little son, whois beginning now, 
at five years of age, to eat a variety of food. 
In his case the trouble sprang from an ex- 
tremely conservative nature. He disliked 
new clothes, new methods of bathing or dress- 
ing bim, a new sleeping place, etc. When he 
first came to the table he was allowed to have 
only bread and butter and milk, and became 
so fixed in that habit that it has been almost 
impossible to persuade him to eat anything 
else. Not that he disliked other articles of 
food, but he hated to try new experiments. 
He was offered a box of tin soldiers when he 
would eat an egg, and it took a year to win 
the soldiers. 

Reason has now come to his aid, and suc- 
cessful experiments have given him courage. 
Too much “ nagging” abvat eating may cre- 
ate an obstinacy that will be overcome with 
difficulty. Children under three years of age 


should not have fruit, and there is some ques- 
tion nowadays as to the desirability of oat- 
meal for their delicate stomachs. A. M. P. 


I have often observed that milk and oat- 
meal cannot be properly digested by some 
children. Give the child something that must 
be masticated. Do not insist that the child 
shall drink milk. Procure pure whole wheat 
and crush it in a mortar, if you cannot obtain 
it in any other way. Make it into ‘‘ gems”’ 
and thin crackers, mixed with only water and 
salt. Allow the child no candy, cake, pie, 
tea or coffee, and if she is hungry between 
her regular meals give her a piece of bread 
without butter or sugar. I have been in prac- 
tice over forty years, have raised a family of 
children and have observed that in feeding 
and training children you cannot treat them 
all alike. UncieE Doctor. 


I think it is Bishop Vincent who once wrote 
of his boy, who had no appetite for bread and 
butter, that he was taught to like them by 
cutting the bread into strips, or blocks, and 
building houses and trains of cars therewith. 
The boy thought it was fine sport to eat up 
these things, and, seeing them built, demol- 
ished and disappear block by block, forgot he 
was eating what he did not like, or thought 
he did not like because he liked dainties more. 
Fruit could be arranged in similar ways; cere- 
als might be stacks of grain, or even chickens 
in a flood—of cream—to be rescued and de- 
voured. In a similar way children are often 
trained to like work by rousing the business 
ability. For instance, Johnny does not like 
to bring in wood, but if he is, in imagination, 
proprietor of a wood-yard, and mamma the 
customer to whom he sells and delivers, he 
will bring it in as often asshe requires. Made 
paper money is satisfactory payment and a 
basket an easily improvised team. &E. LL, H. 


Oatmeal is now considered by our best 
physicians as a very poor food for children, 
and has caused no end of trouble to little 
ones with weak digestions and soon ruins the 
strongest stomachs. ...I have used it and 
my three healthy children, who were once il] 
half the time on a diet of oatmeal and similar 
foods, could show you what a diet of good 
meat, simple vegetables, no desserts and no 
candy can do. A MoTHER. 


THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG GIRLS. 


The statement of W. C. P. in your last 
Council’? Chamber reminds me of what Dr. 
Weir Mitchell says. He affirms that it would 
be better if American girls were not educated 
at all until they are seventeen than to have 
them overwrought as they are at present. He 
thinks that two or three hours a day are suf- 
ficient to keep their intelligence in training 
and that seven oreightinvolvesastrain. “If 
girls are maintained in normal nervous condi- 
tion until they are seventeen they may study 
as hard as they please afterward without im- 
periling their woman’s life. Overwork anu 
unnatural worry from eight or nine till seven- 
teen mean ruin and wretchedness.” In his 
opinion as much domestic unhappiness is 
caused in America by nervousness among 
women as by dram-drinking among men. 

J.D. 8. 


HABITS OF DEVOTION, 


What course shall I pursue with my boy 
of fourteen who has given up his childhood 
habit of saying his prayers? While he wasa 
little fellow and I put him to bed myself it 
was an easy matter to teach him simple forms 
of prayer. These he now considers babyish, 
and for three or four years, so far as I can dis- 
cover, he bas not prayed atall He says he is 
not a Christian and has nv right to pray. 


c. L. EK. 
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Beautifying Our Places of Worship 


E inherit from the Creator our 
desire to build and our love of 
the beautiful. The everlasting 


hills and the pageantry of the ever-shifting 
clouds please us because we are made in 
His image. 

God worked with men in building the tab- 
ernacle, He did not overlook the 
fringe of pomegranates and bells 
on the priest’s robe, or the ma- 
terial which furnished wicks for 
the lamps. This ‘handiwork ”’ 
the Hebrews called ‘‘ the work of 
the thinker.’’ Bezaleel was ‘‘ in- 
spired’’ in the use of form and 
color pleasing alike to God and 
man. Isaiah was also inspired to 
express in words the mind of 
God: ‘*I will lay thy stones with 
fair colors .. . and all thy chil- 
dren shall be taught of the Lord, 
and great shall be the peace of 
thy children.’?’ When we learn 
to read the divine mind in ma- 
terial things we learn, also, how 
to address Him in the same way— 
‘‘ ways of pleasantness,’”’ ‘* paths 
of peace.’’ 

In building we ‘‘ seek first the 
kingdom of God.” Any display 
of riches, cleverness in using 
them, any ‘‘corban’’ or gift 
made to the temple when it is 
needed for filial obligations are 
alike unworthy. Nothing should 
conceal our purpose to build 
worthily for God. 

This will not interfere with our 
own use of the building. The 
requirements of a safe and con- 
venient place for instructing one 
another cannot be overlooked. 
But even in this—whatever the 
extreme evangelical or rational- 
istic party may say—we must 
consider associations of form or 
color which will best bring us to 
the worship of God. 

When we walk with God at the 
cool of day—or on the Sabbath, 
which is the cool of the week— 
we must exclude all sight or 
sound which suggests toil or 
amusement as well as pride. It 
is the place of our rest and His 
rest. He should be heard in 
everything. ‘‘ The Lord isin His 
holy temple; let all the earth keep 
silence before Him.’’ 

Every acceptable gift takes the 
form of an offering. Moses rec- 
ognized this ‘willing’ spirit. 
David refused to offer ‘* what cost 
me nothing.’’ David’s Lord made 
a poor widow, by reason of her 
sacrifice, the ideal giver. A great caliph en- 
vied the praise which his servant received. 
The peasant put a little musk into the plaster 
of the mosque Kara Ameed, though he had 
no money to buy stone or skill to carve the 
Koran upon it. The spirit in which a true 
offering is made never forsakes the work 
itself. 

In every noble giving some one asks, 
Wherefore this waste? The poor have their 
need. So has Christ. So had the woman. 
We must decide with every offering which 
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of these is the greatest need. We must 
also consider the matter of time and in- 
fluence. The sweetness of a generous act 
goes beyond the house where Christ is. 
It moves us to “go and do likewise’”’ 
where the poor lie neglected by the 
way. By giving ‘‘two pence’? we learn 





THE FIRST EASTER EVENING 


They constrained Him, saying Abide with us; for it is toward evening 


how to use our daily gain. Beside this, 
noble gifts in noble buildings minister in 
light and lift of heart most to those who 
dwell in the shadow under great burdens. 
The poor and the rich have needs of the 
highest importance even more real than 
food and clothing. They find the supply 
for these when they go with the writer of 
the Seventy-third Psalm ‘‘into the sanc- 
tuary.”’ 

It is said that the buildings most en- 
riched by art have failed to satisfy the 


;* 





hunger of the soul. We reply, it is not be- 
cause part of the duty relating to the build- 
ing was done, but because more weighty 
parts were left undone. Let us build as 
nobly as we can. Our “ gate called beauti- 
ful’’ will draw to its shadow both the lame 
and St. Peter. Something will be said to 
the poor better than all giving of 
silver and gold, something which 
will put men on their feet to earn 
with thankfulness their own sil- 
ver and gold. The refinement 
which builds for God may be 
trusted to recognize His image 
in all men, without respect of 
person. 

A writer of the last generation 
said, ‘‘ There is a grandeur and 
solemnity of worship at Oxford 
which elevates the taste and puri- 
ties the character more than the 
whole encyclopedia of knowl- 
edge.’ We require schools of 
medicine, lawand theology. With 
them we should have suitable 
churches, which are the schools 
of manhood, Whoever needs a 
larger charity, a more. splendid 
integrity, sounder judgment, a 
more brilliant and chastened im- 
agination may fiud them in wor- 
ship. 

George Herbert might have 
written about the influence of a 
beautiful building when he said: 


A verse may find him whom a sermon 


tlies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice. 


Certainly it was in the magnifi- 
cence of Herod's temple that the 
lad His 
* Fatber’s bu ipess.’” How dear 
it was to Him we may well con- 
sider when we see Him weeping 
over its ‘‘ goodly stones.’’ It was 
the’ great symbol of His resur- 
rection. Its veil was rent when 
He was lifted on the cross. Who 
is superior to the need of material 
eternal 


from Nazare h found 


things his way to 


glories? 


on 


Let us also remember that in 
building for God it is not size or 
cost of material, but the thought 
with which we build, which con- 
secrates the gift to ourselves and 
If this were truly con- 
unfinished church 


to others. 
sidered some 
towers would not have been com- 
menced, but a greater number 
would have been nobly com- 
pleted. There is usually the sur- 
vival of the fittest in church 
buildings. With the true econ- 
omy which is ‘‘the law of the 
household,”’ generous works appeal to gen- 
erous hearts and are thereby ‘saved.”’ 
Rightly planned churches, like righteous 
men, are not ‘“‘forsaken.’’ If they appeal 
to the lower range of mere convenience, 
they are met in the same spirit. Lack of 
faith is lack of funds. 

With these general principles in mind, 
we have need to “sit down and count”’ 
other costs. We wish to build with stone. 
The great expense of lifting, polishing and 
even carving is done by steam—‘‘fire and 








vapor fulfilling His 
word,’”’ Transporta- 
tion is saved by using 
native stone. Stone 
is always most beau- 
tiful and enduring in 
itsownclimate, Lex- 
ington, Mass., has a 
fine example of the 
use which may be 
made of ‘‘ the stone 
which the builders 
rejected.’’ From the 
by-ways and hedges 
and fields the bowl- 
ders were brought in 
to fill the church 
walls. Their color is 
ripened by ages of 
sunand storm. They 
stand with Peter-like 
strength and tender- 
: ness, a delight and 
ie see a-....'| Song to birds and men 
a“. a RS all winter long. Their 
shadows are so deep that a summer 
noon cannot exhaust their coolness. 

In Nashua, N. H., may be seen a 
perfect illustration of the softening 
of granite by a judicious use of 
quarry-dressed stone. The shafts, 
bands and deep-set arches alone 
show the use of tools, which were 
forbidden to the temple of Solomon. 
The graceful building seems to have 
grown from the soil, so suitable and 
simple are its lines. 

There are no richer brown and 
golden stones than those which Rox- 
bury has given to Boston churches, 
Their perfect face is the line of nat- 
ural cleavage approached from be- 
hind. They weuld be shaken into 
fragments by a chisel. Even the 
shaping of their bearing faces is a 
matter of difficulty, and the corners 
must be bound with a firmer brown 
stone. But they show to the eye an 
infinite variety of color and delicate 
shauow to encourage builders to 
think well of native stone every- 
where, and to expect with every 
difficulty some way of deliverance. 

Open timber roofs, when well 
constructed, are most interesting. 
There is the repose about them 
which becomes His house whose 
‘yoke is easy’? and whose “ bur- 
den is light.’’ They give greater 
ventilation, and certainly good air 
is a means of grace. The expense of 
planing the timbers and giving them 
a coat of oil is less than the cost of the 
ordinary plaster ceiling and need less care. 
Perpendicular tracery in the spaces between 
these timbers adds greatly to their beauty 
and often assists the acoustics. In one in- 
stance it has lately cured the serious diffi 
culty of twenty-five years. 

Good ventilation may be secured without 
expense by leaving the church doors open 
after the congregation have gone out. Bad 
air, by its own weight, disappears when it 
is disturbed by draughts rising from differ- 
ences in temperature, A church should have 
doors—even if they be concealed by panel 
work—on opposite sides to secure a draught. 

Great improvements in casting iron col- 
umns, both in cost, in appearance and in 
strength, have lessened the objection to a 
Gothic clear story. If the pulpit faces one 
row of columns, and tlese in part stand in 
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the aisle, they do not seriously interfere 
with the pews. The chief end of man, 
however, is not to give the largest amount 
of sittings for the least expense. 

A clear story greatly increases the dig- 
nity of the broad aisle. There is an evident 
value in saluting the communion table 
with the eye and heart when we enter the 
church. It should, therefore, be placed at 
the end of aspacious nave in its place of 
honor, enshrined in the chancel. The 
aacred ‘board,’ as it was called by the 
early church, is the symbol of the unseen 
Host. It cannot be too much considered 
The wall behind should be enriched by 
symbols in glass mosaic, carving or fresco, 
These lines of thought should be luminous 
in treatment and quiet in tone, ‘silent 
voices which speak for Christ and His sal- 










THE RETURN FROM THE FOUNTAIN AT NAZARETH 


Unto us a Child is born 


vation.”? The seats, the pulpit, the reading 
desk should never hide the table. The 
brightest lamps should hang before it. 
The illustration of a church interior which 
is used in this sketch is intended to illus- 
trate such an arrangement. This lantern 
represents the ‘‘seven lamps of fire burning 
before the throne, which are the seven 
spirits of God.” 

Much of the charm of the English abbeys 
is due to delicate shadows of moldings 
and foliage carvings. These were the work 
of many families devoted for generations to 
the service. The same effect is now pro- 
duced at trifling expense in plaster, some- 
times carved as the Moors treated their 
stucco, more often molded. Veitch and 
celery and ivy are as graceful and Aaron’s 
rod blossoms in the holy place as kindly in 
stucco as in stone. 
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Since church furniture has become a 
separate industry, no plea of expense can 
excuse the use of common household forms. 
What can be said for the spirit which, 
in at least one church, receives the conse- 
crated bread and wine from a veneered 
table ornamented with the medallions of 
Ceres and Bacchus! Reverence for the table 
demands the utmost care in its treatment. 
It should closely follow the style of the 
building in its form, be perfectly finished 
in detail and quite plain. 

Pews are necessary intruders upon archi- 
tecture and should be seen as little as pos- 
sible. They need not, however, by their 
narrow seats and straight backs, become 
seats of the scornful and make the preacher 
seem bent upon tormenting them before 
their time. Piety has no controversy with 
anatomy. 

Roman mosaic can now be laid in vesti- 
bules as cheaply as good wooden floors. 
If the large mats are sunk in these pave- 
ments, every one is compelled to be cleanly. 
Glass mosaic is made by the Tiffany Com- 
pany for wall decoration so per- 
fectly that it is not surpassed in the 
famous Norman Saracenic churches 
of Palermo. In cost.it is far less 
than this early work. It is exceed- 
ingly effective for memorials. 

The best taste in wall decoration 
agrees upon simple, solid color. We 
have gone back to the red for the 
walls and the blue of the cloudless 
sky for the ceiling, as they were 
used by Moses. Delirious arabesque 
borders no more ‘double double, 
toil and trouble’’ along the wain- 
scot. Diaper patterns no more com- 
pel the eye to unravel their mys 
teries. Tessellated pavements and 
leaning marble columns no more 
rise above the three-ply carpets 
and narrow platforms of wooden 
churches, They are falsehoods 
which deceive no one—always to 
be condemned. 
® Our climate demands great win- 
dows in winter, small ones in sum- 
mer. Will ground glass harmonize 
these extremes? Ground glass has 
no more cheerfulness than a snow- 
storm. Will windows painted in 
dreadful geometric patterns set in 
borders of transparent glass answer 
our need? The sun strains out its 
mercy in struggling through the 
metallic oxides 
fused on the 
glass, and 
shoots through 
the border painful ar- 
rows of bright light— 
ruby and blue and 
green. Children have 
been seen weeping in 
such gloomy light. 
Sermons are sure to be 
depressing. Nodoubt 
such windows have 
emptied many pulpits. 
Plain white or tinted 
glass, or, still better, 
wrinkled glass, which 
is translucent without 
being transparent, is 
cheaper. 

But glass stainers 
need not all be called 
glass sinners. We can 
avail ourselves of Jate 
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discoveries in chemistry and the results 
of costly experiments by the use of Ameri- 
can mosaic glass. This is now less expen- 
sive than poor windows were a few years 
ago. The most brilliant colors, ever chang- 
ing as the day moves on, are in the han- 


THE NATIVITY AND THE RESURRECTION * 


dling of a clever hand set in plain glass, at 
no severe cost. 

The greatest advantage, however, comes by 
late discoveries to figure glass. The subtle 
texture of draperies, real folds made on the 
casting table, combinations of color in the 
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same glass reducing the amount of leads and 
thereby lightening the labor, the introduc- 
tion of bubbles to add to the brilliancy, and 
many similar arts suggest lines of prog- 
ress which have enriched our windows. 
There is no surface paintivg except for 


the face, hands or feet. The cheerful 
sun brings through the glass colors Titian 
might envy and sets saints and angels on 
backgrounds of which Fra Angelico never 
dreamed. 

If Thomas Aquinas said truly, ‘‘ We are 


169 


more affected by what: we see than by what 
we hear,” what value we may find in Scrip 
ture pictures translated into glass! What 
clouds of witnesses send Jacob comforted 
on his journey! How truly in their own 
brightness do our friends come to us in such 





(A broad pier separates the groups) 


memorials! Where beside does the im- 
agination kindle so quickly into belief in 
the unseen world? We sit alike through 
stormy and clear weather in their society 
as in heavenly places. 

Several outlines of mosaic windows,are 


~ 
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shown in this paper to illustrate the value 
of good glass. They are all the work of 
Mr. Louis C. Tiffany. The last was re- 
cently dedicated by the pastor of Walnut 
Avenue Church in Roxbury with a strong, 
spiritual, noble sermon from the words, ‘‘ He 
shall make the place of His feet glorious.” 
The day breaks on the hills and in the heart 
of Mary. She has shared the darkness with 
her Lord. For her, therefore, is the blessing. 
She kneels wrapt in adoration, filled with 
an awful joy. The angels can only worship. 
Under the splendid art of the designer, Mr. 
Frederick Wilson, the Christ is majestic, the 
angels most noble and Mary the incarnation 
of reverent love. The first four outlines 
of windows which 
accompany this 
sketch are photo- 
graphed from the 
finished windows. 
The group of eight 
openings are taken 
from the origina] 
cartoon. With the 
exception of the 
one already re- 
ferred to, all these 
windows are in 
Central Church, 
Boston. 

In the Emmaus 
group the disciple 
beside the door is 
a lad, a most happy 
thought. One wick 
of the lighted lam) 
bends from the 
draught. The lamp 
and the afterglow 
seen through the 
window tell us that 
the day is far spent. 
The rings and cur- 
tains, in use for the 
tabernacle, suggest 
how qnickly our 
blessings are gone. 

This lesson of a 
wise hospitality is 
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placed by the 
churchdoors. The 
inscription tells 


us how ‘“‘Ile was 
made known in 
the breaking ot 
bread.” It is a 
memorial window, 
and there is com- 
fort in the thought 
that our risen 
Friend needs no 
sandals. Thorns 
and stones wound Him no more. The art- 
ist, Mr. E. P. Sperry, has wrought into the 
window his own delicacy of feeling and 
grace with dignity of bearing. The figure 
of the Master makes sure the promise, ‘‘In 
the evening time it shall be light.”’ 

The small windows are taken from groups 
of the evangelists and the four women 
who represent types of piety in the Scrip- 
tures. They are life size and full of spirit. 

The figure of Mary clad in an opal dress 
stands at the opening of a grape arbor. 
Through the purple clusters and green 
leaves are glints of golden sunshine. The 
jar upon the steps of the house tells us of the 
evening walk to the fountain. These things 
are hers alone. But she looks up with a 
heavenly calm from the child she presses 
closely to her heart, as if she would repeat 


THE RESURRECTION * (A group in Walnut Avenue Church, Roxbury) 
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the inscription beneath, ‘‘ Unto us a child 
is born. Unto us a son is given.’”’ Above 
mother and child, unseen by either as yet, 
is a resplendent cross. The most sacred 
things of life come to our memory as we 
stand with full hearts before this group. 
May the unknown giver of the window keep 
a part of the comfort and peace which he 
bestows! 

A pier divides the pictures of the nativity 
and the resurrection. Angels have their 
part in the beginning and the end of that 
wondrous life. To them it is always sun- 
shine. A deeper experience brings us with 
the shepherds and the Marys through the 
darkness to the dawn. We remember with 
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new hope of our own advancing day those 
who have gone before us. We hasten after 
them with quickened faith. 

All these windows came from the Tiffany 
Glass and Decorating Company in New 
York. 

It is only necessary to add that the best 
architect is least expensive. Genius and 
wisdom alone can make the most of every 
outlay. Let any one who wishes to improve 
a church see the work which has been done 
at Hanover, N. H. An ordinary hand would 
literally have destroyed the building, or, 
with greater vandalism, have ruined its 
simplicity. But now the colonial spirit is 
made perfect. Three low arches are thrown 
across the rear of the audience-room. The 
drapery of the pastor’s room on the west 
aud the organ with the choir curtain on the 
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east give, with the carpets and cushions, 
sufficient warmth of color. There is the 
touch of an artist here and there on window 
casing and pew, a sparing use of gold, a 
prevailing tone of cheerful white and the 
picture is complete. In charge of the arti- 
sans it cost little, in artistic sense it is 
beyond money and price. 

The quality of harmony, so essential to all 
good work, is indispensable to a church. 
To secure this result great gifts are severely 
taxed. Everything must be felt, but noth- 
ing challenge our admiration. The worst 
thing that can be said of any work is that it 
is striking. All must be single to the glory 
of God. Wholeness is holiness, 

The great word 
of St. Paul was 
“edify.” James, 
Cephas and John 
seemed to be ‘* pil- 
lars’? or supports 
of the building. 
The writer of Rev- 
elation saw on the 
pillar a great name 
or character, which 
is an Oriental way 
of describing a dec- 
orated column. 
May we not hope 
to be ourselves edi- 
fied splendidly as 
we support the 
truth which builds 
up souls? If weare 
largeehearted with 
our work and gifts 
we shall rightly ex- 
press our mind to 
God and God’s 
mind to the world 
in our stately, 
grand, but simple 
sanctuaries. We 
shall stand our- 
selves for that serv- 
ice which is the 
true, apostolic suc- 
cession of devotion 
as the sons of God. 
We shal] honor His 
house, which is the 
home of our souls. 
We shall find our- 
selves far on the 
way to turn the 
hearts of the fath- 
ers to the new 
wants and new 
tastes of the chil- 
dren, and the 
hearts of the chil- 
dren to the best traditions and happiest 
experience of the fathers. What better use 
could we make of the gifts of God? What 
could be nearer the mird of Ilis Son our 
Lord? 





* The designs marked with an asterisk in the 
foregoing article are copyrighted by the Tif- 
fany Glass and Decorating Co., all rights re- 


served. 
——— —- 


Lord of the worlds above! 

How pleasant, and how fair, 
The dwellings of Thy love, 

Thine earthly temples are! 
To Thine abode my heart aspires, 
With warm desires to see my God. 


O, happy souls who pray, 
Where God appoints to hear! 
O, bappy men who pay 
Their constant service there! 
They praise Thee still; and happy they 
Who love the way to Zion’s bill, 
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WINTER GREENERY. 


In those long and often stormy days that 
mark the wane of winter and yet seem to 
ward off the approach of spring, any hint 
of verdure is welcome in the house. While 
trees and shrubs show no sign of the life 
that waits within, and early spring flowers 
give no hint of coming forth, it is neverthe- 
less an easy matter to have a delightful 
foretaste of spring. 

Did you ever try cutting off a few branches 
of the lilac bush that grows in your yard, 
or a sprig from the horse-chestnut that 
stands upon the lawn, or a twig from 
cherry, apple or plum tree? They will look 
most dry and unpromising, but place them 
in water, preferably in a clear glass bottle 
or jar, and stand where the sunshine can 
fall upon them the greater part of the day. 
In a short time you will see the mysteries 
of life and growth begin to work wonders 
in the dull, dry twigs. 

Each variety of plant life has its own 
wonderful method of development and well 
repays those who take time to observe it. 
The lilac is easy to procure and sure to 
thrive with the least bit of encouragement. 
The outer scales soon part, and lo! the 
tender, green, heart shaped leaves stretch 
toward the light. On most lilac branches 
you will find a pair or more of flower buds. 
To watch the tiny cluster of blossoms come 
forth from its envelope of shielding leaves 
is like performing one of the miracles of 
springtime! 

There is a beautiful little shrub that in 
early spring blooms in swampy places—the 
Cassandra calyculata or leather-leaf. Its 
lovely pearly bells watch all through the 
winter for the first warm breath of spring. 
Brought into the house in February they 
soon reward you with their premature per- 
fection. 

It is not only the botanical knowledge to 
be obtained that makes such study of value. 
There are kindred lessons which apply to 
human life as we watch the effects of care 
and light and warmth upon the apparently 
dead branches that have come in from the 
frost-bound world without. Love and sym- 
pathy and a share of our good cheer work 
wonders in our fellowmen. Where there 
seemed to be no spark of the divine life 
within a hard exterior, growth will begin 
and under benign influences expand the 
soul] that waits unseen, yet longing for the 
light that shineth ‘‘ unto the perfect day.”’ 

¥ Say Var: 5 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 
LESSON FOR FEB. 10. CHRIST AND THE CHIL- 
DREN. 





BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATOHOGUE, N. Y. 


Jesus made Himself humble to give joy to 
others. He left His beautiful home above and 
His heavenly Father and went among the 
poor and lowly here on earth and had for Him- 
self no money, no rich clothes and not even a 
home [Luke 9; 58]. Jesus did not care for 
these things, which often make men so proud. 
And He tried to make His disciples under- 
stand that He did not come to be a king on 
earth as men are kings. Just think what He 
might have done if He had wanted this kind 
of glory, for at a word Jesus could have made 
gold and precious jewels by the basketful 
as easily as He made food for the five thou- 
sand. 

Jesus wanted the disciples to feel that since 
He had been willing to give up heaven and 
make Himself humble they ought not to think 


*Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1895. 
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about being rich and great in the sight of men, 
but to see that the greatest thing in this world 
is to get others to love God and have a part in 
the kingdom of heaven. But the disciples 
wanted Jesus to have a palace and a throne 
and let them share in the great glory of a 
kingdom on earth. After all Jesus had told 
them they ought to have knovn better, but 
two ugly plants had grown up in their heart- 
gardens—selfishness and pride—and made 
them forget that ‘‘even Christ pleased not 
Himself” and that they should try to be like 
Him. So they fell to talking one day about 
which should be greatest in the grand, earthly 
kingdom which they tried to believe Jesus 
would some time set up. Perhaps Peter said, 
“T shall be greatest, for Jesus told me He 
would give me the keys of the kingdom.” 

Then maybe Andrew said, ‘‘ No, I shall be 
greater than you, for I was the first disciple to 
follow Jesus.’’ Judas may have said, ‘“‘ Jesus 
has trusted the money bag to me, so He will give 
me charge of the riches ofthe kingdom.’’ Then 
Matthew, who had been a tax gatherer, and 
Luke, who had been a physician, may have 
said that they would have higher places than 
the other disciples, who had been only fisher- 
men, 

At last they asked Jesus to say which one 
would be greatest in His kingdom. And He 
told them that they were as wrong as if they 
had taken the cars going east when they 
wanted to go west, and that they must turn 
right around and come back. That is, they 
must change all their way of thinking or they 
could not even get into the kingdom, much 
less be great init. You see it was as if there 
were a very little door to a beautiful palace, 
and they had such a great load of pride bound 
on their backs that they could not get into the 
door. (Call to mind or show the picture in 
Pilgrim’s Progress of Christian and the pack 
on bis back.) Once Jesus said it was harder 
for some men to get into heaven than for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle. 

Jesus told His disciples that they must be 
hamble to enter the kingdom of heaven, and 
that to be loved by Him is the only way to be 
great. To show still better what He meant, 
Jesus called a little child to Him and told the 
disciples to be like the child in not thinking 
of great things for themselves. (Does baby 
think whether he is pretty or whether his 
clothes are fine? Does he care for money? 
And does he not trust papa and mamma for 
everything?) Jesus meant that the disciples 
should trust the heavenly Father just as the 
little child trusts his father. Then He said 
that it was really being kind to Him to be 
kind to the poor and humble and ignorant, 
for these are ‘‘ His little ones,’’ and He loves 
them, and is grieved if they are treated un- 
kindly. 

I heard some little girls say, ‘‘ We don’t 
want Minnie at our party, because she hasn’t 
any pretty clothes; nor Mamie either, for her 
mother takes in washing.” I know of some 
boys at school who tease little Franz Miller 
because he doesn’t speak English plainly and 
call him “‘ Dutchy.” (Read v. 6 of the lesson.] 
Explain ‘if eye offend thee” by love of 
strong drink. It is very hard sometimes for 
men to give it up. They suffer and feel al- 
most crazy; but it must be given up, for the 
Bible says no drunkard shall have part in the 
kingdom of heaven. Sometimes boys play 
marbles ‘‘for keeps,” and get to cheating; 
then they would better stop playing altogether, 
so as to keep from being tempted. Little 
girls are sometimes proud of their fine clothes 
or good looks. If they cannot get over this 
pride they would better go without nice 
things. We would better give up anything if 
it may put wrong feelings in our hearts and 
perhaps make us unfit for the kingdom of 
heaven. 

The story of the lost sheep can easily be 
made interesting. Explain how God is like 
the shepherd, we like the sheep, and the 
church here and heaven at last are like the 
safe, happy sheep-fold. 
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Occupation for hands. 

Make sheep or shepherd’s crook. (See pat- 
terns in Children’s Meetings, by Lucy Rider. 
S. S. & Pub. Soc., Boston, 25 cents.) Or 
draw outline pictures for the children to fill 
in with their paints. A wall marked “ King- 
dom of Heaven,” in it a small gate marked 
“Humility,” before the gate a man who is so 
loaded with a pack and bundles marked 
“ Pride ’ and “ Gold ” that itis plain he cannot 
enter the gate unless he puts them down. By 
a simplex printer, which is cheap and easily 
used, one can quickly make any number of 
copies of pictures, maps, etc., for children'to 
fill in. They like to have several copies, so 
as to color them differently. 

einai tidal 

Lawless children grow up into lawless citi- 
zens. The law of love is the safeguard fof 
society, and only in proportion to the suprem- 
acy of this law in the homes of the land can 
the rising generation be trusted. If the home 
does not inculcate generous actions, the chil- 
dren are simply infant-anarchists. In the 
largest sense, they who rock the cradles‘rule 
the world.—D. O. Mears. 
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Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO.. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS: 
week’s Corner, although extended 
to a third column, kindly allowed 
by the ever generous Foreman, was scarcely 
long enough for the whole story about Bon- 
nie Joli, and two or three other cat letters 
were put back in the drawer for a supple- 


EAR 
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mentary symposium this week. In the 
meantime I have received a fine picture of 
our handsome friend Pan and a cat, which 
D. F. will kindly place in the center of my 
page. Do you see the cat? Perhaps Pan 
does! Here is his letter: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I was surprised and 
pained to notice the attention paid to CATS 
in the last Corner. Cats are only interesting 
(from my point of view) when they are in 
very active motion. Since writing you last, 
I have had a very great trial the, ee line, 
so I feel particularly sensitive. y master 
brought home a yellow kitten called Jobn 
Jacob, which took to me at once, and now in- 
sists on curling himself up between my paws, 
and he even laps my face. I can’t stand this 
long at a time, but when I jump down from 
my comfortable corner Jacob settles bimself 
into my warm place, apparently wondering 
why I am willing to give up a good thing and 
company at the same 
time. Healways gets 
the best chair and 
the best corner of the 
sofa. J don’t like it! 

I admit that Jacob 
is fullof fun. When 
no one is looking I 
sometimes have a 
romp with him, for 
he is very careful not 
to use his claws, but 
if any one is in sight 
I assume a dogged 
dignity at once—but 
this is not what I 
started to say. 

I have a cat picture 
of the right sort; if 
you will print it [am 
sure all the Cornerers 
will say that it is a 
great improvement 
upon that of last 
week. Itis the only 
proper way to take a 
cat’s picture. 

Yours, PAN. 

P.S. The dog in 
this picture is MY- 
SELF. The cat’s name was “The Black 
Prince.”’ She was not much of a prince, and 
nobody now knows her whereabouts. She was 
last seen darting down stairs and out of the 
Congregational House. I wish I had been 
there! P, 

MonrTREAL, P. Q. 

Dear Mr, Martin: I ama faithful reader of 
the Corner, but I have not yet joined it. May 
I please do so now? How many stamps do I 
need to send for the ‘‘O Hana San” certifi- 
cates? [had adog very much like “ Pan,” but 
I lost him Yours truly, RoBertson G, 


The Corner door swings wide open to let 
you in, Robertson. The Okayama Orphan- 
age stock sells at ten cents a share. What 
was your dog’s name, and did you advertise 
him? Sincel began writing I have a message 
that Bonnie-Joli ran away from his Hunt- 
ington Avenue home yesterday, but is now 
safely back again. I wonder if the police, 
who doubtless all take The Congregationalist, 
recognized him by his photograph! 

HILusBoro Brings, N. H. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Lsawin one of the Corners 
where it spoke about cats, so thought I would 
tell you what our cat did a few days ago. She 
caught two mice that day, and the last one 
was at night, just when she had her milk. 
She thought if mouse was good why wouldn’t 
mouse and milk be better? So she put the 
mouse into her milk and soaked it, and then 
went out and ate it. I would like to join 
your Corner. I have got forty-seven different 
stamps, home and foreign. 

Yours truly, Ray G. 


As Ray has such a limited number of 
stamps, I advise him to send a General 
Washington to almost any one of the boys on 
the collectors’ list and I am sure he will get 
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The Conversation Corner. 


in return some of their spare duplicates, I 
have no more cat letters, but a twelve-years- 
old boy, who shared my seat on the cars 
the other night, told me of his “ tiger cat.” 
It came from California, and was striped 
like a tiger, while its ‘‘mew” was like the 
cry of a baby. I suppose our California 
zoologist can tell us whether this cat be- 
longed to a different species or not. The 
boy also told me who his pastor was and 
what he studied at school, but that has 
nothing to do with cats! 

I have been asked several times how 
Kitty Clover liked his new home, The an- 
swer is a sad one, but shows—what I never 
understood before—the cat’s intense at- 
tachment to place. K. C. was brought to 
the new house in the evening and was given 
a nice bed ona favorite shawl. But there 


was little sleep for him—or anybody else. 
He would try to make himself believe that 
it was all right, and would purr loud enough 
to entitle him to one of Bonnie-Joli’s re- 
jected names—‘‘ Purr-fessor! 


Then his 





homeless condition would come over him, 
and he would look out of the windows and 
beg for a release. ,When let out in the 
morning he would bound off to the old 
home, only returning at night for his ra- 
tions. It was pitiful to see him, after rec- 
ognizing for a little some familiar chair, 
gaze about the rooms in the most anxious 
way, as though he would exclaim, ‘‘ No, 
this is not my home!” 

The snowstorms of winter have interfered 
somewhat with his daily migrations and so 
favored his getting acquainted at his new 
quarters, but the process is very slow. The 
trouble has of late taken a singular turn. 
He is in mortal fear of men, especially 
workmen. Gentlemen entering at the front 
door he welcomes in the parlor and eagerly 
seeks their caresses. But let a step be 
heard at the side door, let a grocer or 
plumber or carpenter appear on the scene, 
and he flees in consternation, generally to 
the nearest bedroom, where he creeps under 
the coverlet, safely out of sight, remaining 
there for half a day. 

One morning he suddenly disappeared, no 
door or window being open. All day we 
searched for him in vain. Toward night, 
as an exploring party was calling him in 
the cellar, he suddenly answered in the 
kitchen, and rolled over and over in delight 
at being discovered. After a few days the 
mystery was unraveled by finding his hid- 
ing-place on the top of a long, cold-air box 





from the Cornerers. 
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in the cellar, running near the ceiling. 
There, intrenched behind an electric bat- 
tery in the farthest corner, reached only by 
crawling under door-bell wires and electric 
light wires, he feels sure of an impregnable 
refuge from his imaginary persecutors and 
pursuers, After hours of ceaseless vigil 
there, glaring out at every intruder, he will 
sometimes be coaxed down from his perch, 
rolling over with joy to find himself safely 
among his friends. It is humiliating to 
think that an intelligent, staid old cat like 
Kitty Clover—almost eight years old—acts 
so cowardly, but I think the trouble is 
really a mental one, 

Perhaps I ought to tell you that, thinking 
you would like to see a real photograph of 
Kitty Clover—following that of Bonnie- 
Joli—I arranged to have it taken two or 
three days ago. When the camera was ad- 
justed I took him out on the piazza, and, 
when the signal was given, placed him on 
the floor. But, although the photographer 
was a fine looking gentleman, K. C. evi- 
dently saw in bim 
only a detective in 
collusion with his 
foes, for he gave one 
bound and cleared 
thesteps. The proof 
showed an excellent 
picture of him, with- 
out his head and 
fore feet, while I am 
seen in the back- 
ground, intently 
watching a fleeing 
cat. That photo- 
graph will not be 
electrotyped. 

Now I know that 
D.F. will let me 
have additional 
room in that third 
column—no matter 
what becomes of his H. O. and chocolate 
girl ‘*‘ ads ’’—to praise the ‘‘Cornerers’ gift,”’ 
which he has so successfully managed! 
About Christmas time a man—TI think he 
was a descendant of our old Pilgrim friend, 
Peregrine White—appeared with orders to 
take measures in my library. Later he 
brought the ‘surprise,’ all made, glazed 
and painted. Jt is a Cabinet for our Corner 
collections! It has drawers, adjustable 
shelves and glass doors. I have already 
placed in it the specimens which have from 
time to time interested us. Some of them 
have Cornerers’ names on the labels. Noth- 
ing could have been devised more suitable 
or acceptable, because it is for as well as 
I am sure its contents 
will help us in our various questions in na- 
ture and history. So I once more thank 
you all very heartily—and this includes 
even the Despotic Foreman! I hereby in- 
vite all Cornerers to call and see their cabi- 
net—they will have a cordial welcome, 


Blessings on the children, young or old, 
who wrote the letters described two weeks 
ago! Now that D. F. and I have “‘ made 
up,”’ of course he will send them to me—if 
he doesn’t, I’ll find a way to get them. I 
want to know who says that I was a clerk 
in a drug store! Also, to learn more about 
that other fiction of my “ youthful pranks” 


(not for publication). 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson FoR FEB, 10. Matt. 18: 1-14. 
JESUS AND THE OHILDREN. 
BY REV. A. B. DUNNING, D.D. 


Ambition is the subject of this lesson. The 
participants in the discussion are, on one side 
the disciples, seeking the best place in the 
kingdom in which they expected that their 
Master would be supreme, on the other, that 
Master trying to teach them the great lesson 
of self-sacrifice, and between them the little 
boy who furnished the chief illustration. The 
great confession was one lesson on cross-bear- 
ing. The transfiguration was another and 
higher one on the same subject, and this les- 
son naturally follows both. The successive 
facts which here present themselves are: 

1. The ambition of the disciples. They 
wanted to be first in the kingdom, to have the 
greatest privileges, honors, possessions. They 
wanted to know how to secure these things. 
Their question ought to arouse in each of us 
this personal inquiry, ‘‘ Am I seeking higher 
honor and place for myself ratber than nobler 
character for others?’’ The temptation is a 
subtle one. Each one who would understand 
the teaching of Jesus needs first to answer to 
himself honestly this question. The progress 
of His teaching, which began when He was 
on earth and was continued by these same 
disciples, is an impressive evidence of His 
power. The eighteenth chapter of Matthew 
by natural processes of spiritual growth be- 
comes 1 Cor. 13. At the time the disciples 
asked their question none of them could an- 
swer it. But before the first epistle to the 
Corinthians was written they could all have 
answered it, but none of them would have 
asked it. By wonderful steps, which we may 
follow in our own experience, He was leading 
them on through the quiet contrast between 
His character and theirs. They as a body 
were eager torank highin men’s esteem. He 
said, ‘‘I receive not glory from men.’”’ Peter 
told Him that death by crucifixion was utterly 
unbecoming toHim. He made Himself of no 
reputation and humbled Himself to the death 
on the cross. They thought children too in- 
significant to claim their attention or His. 
He took the children in His arms and blessed 
them. They quarreled among themselves as 
to who should have the chief position. He, 
their acknowledged Master, washed their feet 
as a servant. They learned His lesson at 
last. We, too, may learn it, ever finding it 
more noble and more inspiring. It is no 
other than the lesson of the cross. Count 
Zinzendorf once said to a princess of Den- 
mark, ‘‘ Before the majesty of the betrothed 
of God kingly crowns grow pale; a hut to 
them becomes a palace. Sufferings under 
which heroes would pine are glacly borne by 
loving hearts which have grown strong 
through the cross.’’ This is the spirit with 
which Christ met the ambition of His dis- 
ciples till He subdued it, transformed it, 
Childhood typifies that spirit. Manhood in 
the kingdom of God apprehends and realizes 
it. Is any other theory in life so magnificent 
and inspiring as this? 

2. The love of Jesus for children. It be- 
longs with the greatness of the Son of God, 
who loved us and gave Himself for us. Chil- 
dren always sought His presence with confi- 
dence and delight. When He taught in the 
temple, chief priests and scribes were moved 
with indignation to hear the children shout 
His praises, as He was moved when His dis- 
ciples tried to keep them away from Him. 
‘This little child’? Jesus knew. Probably 
the boy was a member of the family where 
Jesus lived. Those kind arms had been often 
around him; and as he came in answer to His 
call and nestled in His arms [Mark 9: 36], 
with no thought of himself, simple, unaffected, 
unambitious, loving and happy in being 


loved, Jesus taught His disciples to be inten- 
tionally what the boy was unconsciously. 
‘Love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, 
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is not puffed up, doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not its own, is not provoked, 
taketh not account of evil.’ 

3. The childlike spirit in the kingdom. 
Jesus valued children for qualities in them- 
selves. Men most like them in humility, 
trustfulness and innocence of evil are greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven. Jesus declared 
that those who receive them into fellowship 
for His sake receive Himself. He changed 
the ideal toward which men had aspired. 
Their exhortation was, ‘‘Be a man.” His 
was, ‘*Beachild.”” He retained in His ideal 
allthatis manly. He banished all that was 
conceited and cruel; and He added the 
hitherto nameless graces of childhood. He 
showed that to love children and to take 
them into our thoughts and lives is to intro- 
duce into our characters noble qualities of 
thoughtfulness and tenderness, the absence 
of which renders men unfit for heaven. 

4. The peril of despising the little ones. 
No sin is greater than to lead a child into sin. 
Selfish efforts to gratify ambition, or any 
other passions, make the welfare of little ones 
of small consequence when it stands in the 
way. When such efforts lead to indifference 
to children and to recklessness of their moral 
welfare, they are irremediably self-destruct- 
ive. Those who are determined to get riches or 
the highest places, without regard to the in- 
juries they may inflict on the weakest and low- 
liest, bind about their necks a weight of curses 
which will sink them to the lowest hell. 
Even for self-protection it is wiser to make 
any sacrifice, however great, than to lead 
weak ones into sin through efforts to gratify 
one’s own ambition. 

Jesus came to save men and laid down His 
own life to ransom them. Would He have 
spoken in these solemn warnings of “the 
Gehenna of fire”’ if future punishment of sin 
existed only in imagination? To turn a deaf 
ear to His words is to court everlasting de- 
struction from His presence. At whatever 
cost, the only wise thing to do as the great 
aim is to enter into life, though it be 
‘* maimed or balt.’”? And something is surely 
wrong about any man or woman who does 
not love to help the children to know Jesus. 

5. The will of the Father concerning the 
little ones. From the disciples’ relation to 
the child to their relation to all that the child 
represented the transition was easy in the 
teaching of Jesus. The little boy became the 
type of the humble in station and influence, 
and they were taught that true greatness con- 
sists in serving all such. The Jews believed 
that only the chief or wisest angels stood be- 
fore the face of God. Jesus taught that the 
representatives of the weakest are nearest to 
the throne. The distinctions of the heavenly 
kingdom are not those of knowledge but of 
love. God yearns most to win the weak and 
sinful, like sheep astray and lost. Christ’s 
mission to the world is the expression of that 
love. Therefore His disciples will seek to 
carry out His will toward all ‘little ones ’— 
little, whether because they are young in 
years or insignificant in mental attainments 
or social position. To become controlled by 
such a spirit is to know God in His inajesty. 
‘* He had respect unto the lowly.” ‘“ He for- 
getteth not the cry of the poor.” He says, 
‘*T dwell in the high and holy place, with 
him also that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit.’’ ‘God is love.”’ The Hebrews used 
to teach their children a fable about the fallen 
angels, that the angels of knowledge, full of 
pride and disobedience, were cast down for- 
ever into hell, but that the angels of love, 
humble and repentant, crept back into heaven 
and were welcomed there. 

To have mastered the full meaning of this 
lesson is to have gained the sum of wisdom. 
The love of Christ gives to all the weakest 
and lowliest of the human race a claim upon 
the loving service of all who follow Him. 


—_—— — 


Joseph Banigan of Providence, R. I., has 
given $50,000 to endow a chair of political 
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economy in the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Feb 3-9. Christ’s Preciousness as a Sav- 

iour from Sin. Heb. 5: 1-10; 1 Pet. 2: 1-10. 

Specially set apart as Saviour. Loves to save- 
Saves to the uttermost. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 

Jesus is the Saviour of all men, specially of them 
that believe. Of His fullness we have all received, 
whether we know it or not. We are not able to 
escape the blessings and responsibilities which 
have accrued to the world through His religion. 
He is precious to the world. Even that portion of 
a world that rejects Him clings fast to His bene- 

ts. 

_But to you who believe He is especially precious.. 
Not as being exalted above your brethren who are 
as yet unsaved. His Spirit leads one rather to give: 
one’s self out in the saving of others than to sit re- 
joicing in our own salvation. The man who .con- 
gratulates himself that Christ is so precious to him, 
but who puts forth no effort to bring others to Him, 
may well question whether indeed it be Christ who 
is precious and not himself. 

ut to the Christian who can truly believe that 
he is drinking of the Saviour’s cup and being bap- 
tized with His baptism, and has been sent into the 
world to be a worker with God, unto him how pre- 
cious is the Saviour! 


OO 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY COLLEGES. 
(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s February 
Topic for Missionary Meetings.) 

In the early history of missions the general 
principle of most missionary societies seems 
to have been the simple instruction of the 
unevangelized in the gospel of Christ, con- 
fining all efforts for education to the training 
of native evangelists. The English language 
was not to be taught, but only the vernacu- 
lar, and even in the native tongues instruc- 
tion was to be given in nothing beyond the 
reading of the Bible. But experience soon 
showed that for the development of a Chris- 
tian community, whose members should be 
competent to support the religious institu- 
tions necessary for a permanent Christian 
civilization, some broader view of education 
must be adopted. Consequently, the estab- 
lishment of village and boarding schools was 
early recognized as an important method of 
reaching the unevangelized, and these educa- 
tional centers in due time have developed 
into high schools and colleges. There is, 
however, still a difference of opinion among 
religious people in regard to educational mis- 
sions, many persons doubting the advisabil- 
ity of expending money and life to instruct 
the native races in the sciences and languages, 
and it is sometimes claimed that a college 
education does not tend to lead men to em- 
brace Christianity, but these views are not 
now generally held by our foreign mission- 
aries, 

In a paper on higher education as related to 
foreign missionary work Dr. N. G. Clark con- 
vincingly shows how Christian education is 
helping the missionary enterprise to attain 
its great aims: the conversion of individual 
souls, the development of Christian institu- 
tions for their nurture, and finally to hasten 
the glorious end—the triumph of the kingdom 
of God in all the varied relations and possi- 
bilities of human life. Not alone for the 
training of native ministers and teachers does 
he plead for higher education and broader 
culture in our mission fields. ‘‘ Christianity,’” 
says Dr. Clark, “‘means more than simply in- 
struction in the vital elements of the gospel; 
it enters into the entire life of the man, and 
the wisest culture is that which considers 
him in his intellectual and social as well as in 
his spiritual life.” 

The Christian convert, too, must be fitted 
to cope with false theories of science, morals 
and religion which are current among the 
educated non-Christians around him. More- 
over, the attractive power of high-grade edu- 
cational institutions with an atmosphere of 
religious culture is not small, as is proved by 
the fact that many non-Christian fathers, not- 
ably in Japan, though disclaiming any per- 
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sonal interest in the gospel, have given thou- 
sands of dollars to aid in the establishment of 
Christian schools and colleges for the educa- 
tion of their sons. 

The missionaries of the American Board, 
then, like the Pilgrim Fathers, have shown 
their wisdom by everywhere planting the 
schoolhouse side by side with the church, and 
it is with peculiar satisfaction that we note 
that the last twenty-five years have seen the 
establishment of eleven Christian colleges, 
including three for women, and seven theo- 
logical seminaries. The course of study in 
these colleges does not differ materially from 
that in American institutions of the same 
grade, except that it is adapted somewhat to 
the national history and characteristics of an 
Eastern people, and the study of the Bible is 
given a prominent place. The professors and 
instructors are usually American missionaries 
and well-educated native Christians, often 
graduates of the institution in which they 
teach. Of course the underlying purpose is 
always and predominantly a spiritual one, 
and much attention is given to the religious 
instruction and life of the students. The per- 
sonal influence which the missionaries have 
over them is perhaps the most powerful factor 
in leading them to Christ. So inseparably 
connected with one noble man are the bistory 
and work of some of these foreign missionary 
colleges that a study of his life is the most 
interesting and impressive method of learn- 
ing about the institution which he has founded 
or helped to build up, as in the case of Joseph 
Hardy Neesima or Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

It is interesting to note the evolution of a 
college from a small boarding school, as in 
the case of the North China College in Tung- 
cho, a city of a quarter of a million of in- 
habitants situated about twelve miles from 
Peking. The first two pupils were the sons 
of a Manchu widow, who reluctantly sent 
them to school rather than to see them starve. 
The school was opened about twenty-five 
years ago. In 1872 the American Board de- 
cided to make special efforts to develop this 
as a center of educational work in the North 
China Mission, It became a high school and 
finally in 1889 the course of study was en- 
larged and the institution raised to the col- 
lege grade, a result not foreseen when the 
first handful of ragged beggars were gathered 
together for instruction. On the other hand, 
it seems as if Neesima’s goal from the begin- 
ning was the foundation of a Christian uni- 
versity of high grade, although the Doshisha 
was at first only a humble mission training 
school. Its founder’s one great purpose— 
‘the founding of an institution in which the 
Christian principles of faith in God, love of 
truth and benevolence toward one’s fellow- 
men should train up not only men of science 
and learning but men of conscientiousness 
and sincerity ’’—could not stop short of its 
highest fulfillment. The story of Mr. Nee- 
sima’s life work is too well known to need 
repetition here, and this influential Christian 
university, with its numerous college build- 
ings, its able faculty, a reputation for scholar- 
ship unequaled in Japan, and above all with 
an ever-widening Christian influence, will be 
a monument to his memory for all ages. 
According to the latest statistics the college 
has now 466 students, including the prepara- 
tory department. 

In Turkey, also, our mission schools cre- 
ated a demand for institutions of a higher 
grade. In 1862 Robert College, the mother of 
Christian colleges in Turkey, was organized 
in Constantinople. It grew out of the work 
of the missionaries of the American Board, 
although it is now wholly independent and 
therefore cannot be strictly called a mission- 
ary institution. It is, however, in full sym- 
pathy with the mission work, and has exerted 
an incalculable infiuence for Christian life all 
over the empire. Among its graduates are 
many of the most prominent men in Bulgaria. 
Its students are principally Bulgarians, Ar- 
menians and Greeks. Central Turkey Col- 
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lege at Aintab was established in 1877 to meet 
the needs of students in the interior. The 
people of Aintab showed their eagerness to 
have such an institution by paying in 1874 
the last installment of their subscription of 
over $7,000 in gold, a very large amount in 
view of their miserable wages and general 
poverty. The college has about 122 students, 
mostly Armenians, aside from its preparatory 
department. Euphrates College at Harpoot 
is one of the largest and best equipped of our 
foreign missionary colleges, having a male 
and female department each of which has 
its graded preparatory departments, includ- 
ing primary schools. In all there were 521 
students in the college at the time of the 
last report. The Anatolia College at Mar- 
sovan should also be mentioned among the 
higher educational schools in Turkey. 

Soon after the establishment of Robert Col- 
lege a flourishing school was opened by the 
missionaries of the American Board in Beirut, 
Syria, which in time developed into one of the 
most important educational institutions in the 
East, having preparatory, collegiate and medi- 
cal departments. The school was in full work- 
ing order when the transfer of the Syria Mission 
from the American to the Presbyterian Board 
was consummated, and since then there has 
been substantial progress. The college has 
seven buildings, including the medical build- 
ing, chemical laboratory, assembly hall and 
the fine new observatory, equipped with ex- 
cellent astronomical and meteorological in- 
struments, while the main structure contains 
a library of over 5,600 volumes, scientific col- 
lections, etc. Some of its graduates are men 
of marked ability. Two of them, Messrs. 
Sarruf and Nusir, conduct an Arabic scien- 
tific journal of a high order, while another 
son of the college, Dr. Shibly Schmeil of 
Cairo, publishes the leading medical journal 
of the Arabic-speaking world. 

In India the oldest and best known of the 
high grade schools is the Jaffna College in 
Batticotta, Ceylon, where educational work 
was early developed. Pasumalai, though 
ranked as a college only since 1890, is an out- 
growth of a seminary founded fifty years ago, 
when the government had not so much as 
thought of a system of education for the peo- 
ple. The present institution, with its normal 
school, theological classes, middle and high 
schools and college, its Y. M. C. A., gymnastic 
teacher and hospital assistant, is well organ- 
ized and is doing an invaluable work. It has 
furnished the field with hundreds of native 
helpers and has prepared many young men 
for the Madras University. 

The opportunities in the foreign field for 
the higher education of women are truly re- 
markable when we consider the difficulties in 
the way of reaching women and the obstacles 
encountered by pioneer workers. It is hard 
to instance one case where a missionary could 
begin with establishing a school for the in- 
struction of girls. They could only prepare 
the way for this by taking individuals into 
their families to be taught. Within the last 
decade, however, there has been a demand 
for high-grade schools for women, and while 
coeducation does not exist in the East there 
seems to be a disposition to give the fair sex 
its full share of higher educational advan- 
tages. The American Board has now three 
foreign missionary colleges for women, not 
including the female department of Euphrates 
College, where the course of study is about a 
year behind that in the male department. 

The American College for Girls in Constan- 
tinople, which grew out of the Girls’ Home 
there, has been called the Harvard for girls 
in the East. Itsstandard is high and it works 
along the regular college lines. The language 
of the institution is English. Its missionary 
and Christian Endeavor Societies bear wit- 
ness to the strong religious life of the stu- 
dents, and the graduates are taking an in- 
creasingly prominent part in the social life of 
their communities. During the past year the 
number of students was 173. Even in Asiatic 
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Turkey women are not contented with a com- 
mon school education. At Euphrates College 
232 girls are under instruction, thirty-eight 
being in the collegiate course, while the Cen- 
tral Turkey College at Marash, although it is 
not a chartered institution, offers an essen- 
tially collegiate course of study to its thirty- - 
seven pupils. In Japan the Kobé College is 
striving to do for young women what the 
Doshisha is doing for the young men of Japan. 
In less than a score of years this institution, 
which had as its first text-books the primer 
and spelling-book, has reached the college 
grade and has 106 pupils. 

We have only space to mention in closing 
the unique work which Mrs. Gulick is carry- 
ing on for the Spanish girls in her boarding 
school at San Sebastian. Like many another 
seminary it had a humble beginning, but it 
has grown to be an exceedingly interesting 
and important center of missionary work in 
Spain. Although not a college, a corporation 
has been formed under our Massachusetts 
statutes with the name of International In- 
stitute for Girls in Spain, thus laying the 
foundation for broader educational advantages 
for the neglected and ignorant Spanish girls. 
The high grade of scholarship exhibited by 
the pupils in winning some government prizes 
is highly to be commended, and their bravery 
in entering the lists with the young men, an 
unprecedented step, is no less remarkable. 

A word should be added in regard to the 
spirituality which characterizes these schools 
for women. The girls are peculiarly suscepti- 
ble to the influence of their teachers and few 
are the students who do not become Chris- 
tians before graduation. 

Sources of Information. 


Life of Joseph Hardy Neesima, by aes Hardy. 
My Life and Times, by Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. 
The Ely Volume (under Education), by Rev. 

Thomas Laurie, D.D. 

The Congregationalist on A Crisis and an Oppor- 

tunity (North China College), March 29, 1894. 

Church at Home and Abroad for December, 1887, 


December, 1892. 

Life and Light, November, 1892; November, 1893; 
June, 1893; October 1894; November, 1894, 

Mission Studies(Address59 Dearborn Street, Room 
603, Chicago), February, 1892; March, 1893; April, 
1893. 


A few leaflets may be obtained at the Amer- 
ican Board rooms, such as: Higher Education 
as Related to Foreign Missionary Work, Mis- 
sion Training School at Kyoto, The Evolution 
of a Christian College. 


BOSTON MONDAY LEOTURESHIP. 

Promptly at noon Joseph Cook rose on the 
platform in Park Street Church to open his 
twentieth course of lectures in Boston. The 
prelude was on Turkish atrocities in Ar- 
menia, and he characterized the situation 
as ‘* between the Russian morass and the 
Turkish tophet.’’ The dilatory action of 
the English government was criticised, also 
the attitude of the New York Herald, which 
alone of American newspapers has refrained 
from censuring the sultan and his govern- 
ment. The reception of personal favors by 
Mr. Bennett when in Turkey naturally ex- 
plains the tone of the paper on the situation. 
For similar reasons General Lew Wallace’s 
rose-colored statements need qualification. 
Incidents of the horrible massacres were 
given at length and these three suggestions 
offered as remedies: insistence upon treaty 
rights, the appointment of ministers and con- 
suls who will command respect, and more 
consuls in the interior of Asia Minor. 

Dr. Cyrus Hamlin read the~ resolutions 
drafted by Dr. John Hall, which were pre- 
sented recently in the mass meeting held in 
New York to express sympathy for the Arme- 
nians, and Dr. J. K. Greene of Constantinople 
offered prayer. The lecture proper on The 
Holy Spirit in Scripture, Science and Life 
aimed to show the identity of Biblical and 
scientific theism. Among the propositions 
laid down were these: (1) Christ regarded the 
authority of the Spirit more sacred than His 
own. (2) The presence of the Spirit in men 
was, and is, more important than Christ’s 
own personal presence. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

There must be thousands of Americans 
who are so accustomed to suppose that this 
country is far in advance of every other in 
all the more important elements of civiliza- 
tion that they will be surprised by sucha 
volume as this, the work of Albert Shaw. 
Well-informed persons are aware of the 
facts but such a work will open the eyes of 
many readers wide. It is high time that 
something performed that service for them. 
It is little short of scandalous that, despite 
our native ability and good sense and our 
excellent opportunity to study and make 
use of the experience of foreigners, we 
should go on living so much in the dark 
ages so far as municipal affairs are con- 
cerned. Mr. Shaw hardly could have 
rendered his countrymen a more patriotic, 
wholesome service than by writing this 
book. 

It isa study and explanation of municipal 
government in Great Britain as illustrated 
in such cities as Glasgow, Manchester, 
Birmingham, London and others. No 
problems more difficult exist in Boston, 
New York or Chicago than those which 
have had to be solved in these British cities. 
And they have been, or are being, solved 
successfully. The care of the poor, the im- 
provement of tenement houses, food inspec- 
tion, water supply, drainage, street light- 
ing and cleaning, street railways, public 
parks, schools, libraries and art galleries, 
ferries, municipal elections and government, 
etc., are the topics considered, and there is 
hardly one of them, excepting the public 
schools and libraries, in which exami- 
nation of the facts fails to prove that 
most, if not all, of these British cities are 
in advance of most, if not all, of correspond- 
ing cities in this country. This is not a 
pleasant fact but is well worth being known. 

Advocates of Socialism may claim with 
truth that these prosperous and well-man- 
aged foreign cities illustrate well in some 
important respects the principles which 
they urge. But it does not therefore follow 
that Socialism ought to prevail in general. 
That a whole community can manage cer- 
tain of its affairs more successfully than 
private individuals or corporations can does 
not demonstrate that all matters should be 
controlled by the community. Nor is it 


, certain that the conditions which have 


made success possible in such public ad- 
ministration abroad prevail uniformly here, 
although we readily admit that in most of 
the respects considered we see no great 
difference. Certainly our conditions are 
similar to theirs in more particulars than 
has yet been recognized generally. 

One of the most striking results which 
Mr. Shaw records is the financial success 
which has been attained. Many of the 
most noteworthy public improvements in 
the cities considered have paid for them- 
selves already and are become sources of 
permanent public income, while the cost 
to the citizens has been reduced steadily. 
This fact of itself should set Americans to 
reflecting seriously upon such subjects. In 
connection with it is to be noted a great 
diminution, often an actual suppression of 
jobbery of all sorts and a growing and 
healthful tendency to choose competent 
men to municipal office upon a wholly un- 
partisan basis. Indeed, a mere nomination 
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often serves as an election without involv- 
ing the necessity of going through the form 
of balloting. We most earnestly commend 
this volume to all public-spirited Americans. 
It is exceedingly clear and well written. 
Some of its chapters have appeared already 
for substance in the Century or elsewhere, 
but they abundantly merit republication 
and renewed study in their present form. 
[Century Co. $2.00.] 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY. 


For more than a generation Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has been prominent among Eng- 
lish historical students and authors, Dur- 
ing that period he has been a prolific con- 
tributor to the leading English magazines. 
A number of his articles thus published 
originally now have been united with others 
into a volume entitled as above which is of 
considerable interest and value, The pur- 
pose of it is to encourage the systematic 
study of general history and those of its 
chapters which now appear in print for the 
first time have been used, for the most part, 
by him in various courses of historical lec- 
tures. Theyareseventeeninnumber. The 
first two, on the Use and the Connection of 
History, are introductory. The third men- 
tions and characterizes some important his- 
torical books. Then follow a Survey of the 
Thirteenth Century, and a study of the 
results of the French Revolution and of the 
France of that day as compared with today; 
an essay on The City, ancient, mediaeval, 
modern, and ideal; studies of leading cities, 
Rome, Athens, Constantinople, Paris and 
London; and closing chapters on The 
Sacredness of Ancient Buildings and on 
Palwographic Purism. ° 

The volume places at the disposal of the 
reader the fruits of long and thorough study 
and in an intelligible and agreeable form 
and not only the sequence of history but also 
the development of society is outlined. The 
writer deals with his themes in a large, 
free manner which nevertheless does not 
lack concentration and force. He is ani- 
mated by a true and deep reverence for 
whatever has been worthy in the past yet 
exhibits a healthy disposition to use the 
lessons of the past for the benefit of the 
present. The book will be found valuable 
by intending travelers as well as by more 
strictly historical scholars. We have much 
sympathy for his attitude in his final chap- 
ter toward those who are eager to alter 
the spelling and pronunciation of historic 
and classic names. As he well says, this 
custom, ‘‘ trivial and plausible in its be- 
ginnings, may become a nuisance and a 
scandal to literature.’’ He exposes the in- 
consistencies of its advocates amusingly. 
[Macmillan & Co. $2.25.] 


THE PARCHMENTS OF THE FAITH, 


This is a more popularly written volume 
and is of high value. In 1881 the author, 
Rev. G. E. Merrill, became favorably known 
to the public by a volume entitled The Story 
of the Manuscripts, which went through 
several editions, and was one of the first 
attempts in this country to answer the in- 
quiries started in intelligent minds by the 
new revision of our English Bible which 
in its New Testament portion appeared, it 
will be remembered, in May of that year. 
Evidently the author has never lost his in- 
terest in what relates to the preservation 
and transmission of the sacred volume, 

The present work is of a much wider 
scope than the earlier. In fact, its title 
does not do justice to the wide range and 
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varied character of its contents. Begin- 
ning with the Bible of Jesus and the apos- 
tles, it traces the history of our Scriptures 
in their interesting course through the cen- 
turies. Many an interested reader of the 
Bible will find here the answer to queries 
which start within him from time to time, 
but which he is compelled to dismiss for 
want alike of the books and the time needed 
to settle them. 

But besides meeting the inquiries of 
many an unprofessional reader, the book, 
the production of a busy pastor, will put 
to shame the lack of scholarly enterprise in 
many a minister, and surprise him by its 
disclosure of the rich material for adding 
interest to church meetings, lectures and 
‘*second services’? which he has at hand 
in the history of the sacred volume. [Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society. $1.25.] 

RELIGIOUS. 


The pastor of ordipvary intelligence, dili- 
gence and consecration needs no such book 
as Revival Sermons in Outline [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.50], edited from the writings 
of eminent pastors and evangelists by Rev. 
C. Perren, Ph.D. Indeed, it carries with it 
the temptation to use such ready-made ma- 
terial because it is generally appropriate 
and because others have used it with alleged 
success instead of studying the needs of 
one’s own people day by day during a time 
of revival and fitting one’s preaching to 
those constantly varying needs. Judi- 
ciously consulted there is useful material 
in such a book but no live man needs it. 
The more important portion is the first part 
which discusses revivals, their methods, 
etc., at some length. The chapter about 
the evangelist in revivals is eminently wise 
and fair. The larger share of the book con- 
sists of outlines and sketches of sermons, 
Some are able and others are of a sadly com- 
monplace character. The book is adapted 
to the weak brethren in the ministry but it 
may render them weaker still. 

Those who sympathize with the demand 
for short sermons, which is not as frequent 
as it used to be, perhaps because exces- 
sively long discourses are less common, will 
appreciate the brevity of the contents of 
Ten Minute Sermons [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50], by Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, LL. D. 
They are not short at all, however, in re- 
spect to weight. They are fresh, striking 
sermons, vigorous in thought, simple in 
style, earnest in spiritual impressiveness 
and practical insuggestion. Young preach- 
ers may gain from them useful suggestions 
about the construction of sermons, short or 
long. 

Rev. B. Fay Mills is well known in many 
communities and here is a volume of his 
sermons, God’s World and Other Sermons 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25]. As they 
have been preached repeatedly probably 
many readers will recall them. They are 
plain and stirring discourses such as he 
makes use of with good results in his evan- 
gelistic work here and there. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Prof. Ephraim Emerton, Ph. D., of Har- 
vard University, in a volume published 
seven years ago, an Introduction to the 
Study of the Middle Ages, outlined the 
history of Europe between the period of 
strictly Roman history and that of media- 
val times. His present volume, Medieval 
Europe [Ginn & Co. $1.65], continues the 
same treatment of historic events and ap- 
plies it to the time from the death of Char- 
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lemagne to about the end of the thirteenth 
century, or from 800 to 1300. This is a 
romantic and picturesque period and not 
without its substantial and lasting lessons 
for the human race. Professor Emerton’s 
book illustrates a discriminating judgment 
as to what material to select as well as a 
fitting sense of proportion in arrangement 
and is conspicuously candid in spirit and 
lucid and effective in style. Single pages 
contain so much compacted information on 
such topics as the Origin of the French Com- 
munes, the Administration of a Monastery, 
the Early Frankish Church, etc., that the 
book has great value as a handy book for 
reference, apart from its attractive narra- 
tive. It is one of the best volumes of its 
class and will serve well either the needs of 
the school or the private library. 

All who intend to become college stu- 
dents will appreciate Rev. A. W. Eaton’s 
little book, College Reyuirements in English 
Entrance Examinations [Ginn & Co, $1.20], 
of which the second series has been pub- 
lished. It contains examination papers, 
announcements and other particulars of 
much significance in the educational world. 
The First Latin Book [Ginn & Co. 
$1.10], by W. C. Collar and M. G. Daniell, is 
shorter and easier, although not less thor- 
ough, than their Beginners’ Latin Book. 
Otherwise in spite of some minor modifica- 
tions it follows the same successful method. 
— Prof. Robert Arrowsmith, Ph. D., and 
Mr. G. M. Whicher have edited a book of 
First Latin Readings [American Book Co. 
$1.25], well selected, interesting in them- 
selves, and well arranged for beginners. It 
is a good, practical work.——Edwin Post’s 
Latin at Sight [Ginn & Co, 90 cents] ex- 
plains why and how the ability to read 
Latin at sight should be sought and sup- 
plies a good list of selections for practice. 

Several French text-books also have come 
to hand. One is A. W. Herdler’s A Scien- 
tific French Reader [Ginn & Co. 85 cents] 
which is scientific in that it deals with 
terms, idioms, etc., connected with elec- 
tricity and other departments of science. 
It fills a somewhat special niche and fills it 
well.—Prof. Antoine Muzzarelli’s The 
Academic French Course [American Book 
Co. $1.00] is scientific in the other sense, 
that is, it is constructed so as to teach 
French scientifically. A certain use of pho- 
netics isa special feature of the book, and 
it has some others.——Difficult Modern 
French [Ginn & Co. 85 cents] by Albert 
Leune, introduces the reader at once to 
selections from among the most difficult 
modern French authors. There is an ad- 
vantage in the study of such, unless one be 
insufficiently advanced to undertake them. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

In Cairo and Jerusalem, by Mary T. Car- 
penter [A, D, F. Randolph & Co. $1.50], is 
truthfully described on the title-page as an 
Eastern Notebook. The author has gath- 
ered together many interesting facts from 
histories and guide-books, but she has in 
the main so skillfully interwoven them with 
her own observations and experiences that 
her volume is not burdened with them. 
She writes in an interesting and practical 
style. She introduces living people along 
with ancient mummies, thoughts and feel- 
ings of today with the old monuments and 
inscriptions, and produces the impressions 
of one with full vitality of the living present 
being instructed and amused with the rel- 
ics of a dead past. She has gathered con- 
siderable valuable information concerning 
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the present condition of the Jews in Pales- 
tine which, however, may be found in other 
volumes and in newspaper articles. Some 
good illustrations add to the attractiveness 
of the book. 

A more than ordinarily pleasant book in 
its way is Character Studies, with Some 
Personal Recollections [Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.00], apparently by Mr. Frederick Saunders. 
It contains papers on Edward Irving, the 
once famous English preacher; Anna Jame- 
son, the Irish author and art critic; Wash- 
ington Irving, Longfellow, Bryant and Dr. 
Joseph G. Cogswell, the first librarian of 
the Astor Library and a man of more than 
ordinary ability and usefulness. These 
papers are written gracefully and are dis- 
criminating and appreciative. ——Miss Anna 
Payson Call has written another little book, 
As a Matter of Course [Roberts Bros. $1.00], 
the special object of which is to aid in the 
removal of nervous irritants. The physio- 
logical and philosophical positions taken 
are sensible and the methods suggested are 
practical. The book is wholesome and 
helpful and is written agreeably. Bishop 
J. L. Spalding’s Things of the Mind [A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.00] discusses education, 
religion, culture and patriotism. The author 
is a Roman Catholic prelate, but his chap- 
ters are such thoughtful papers as any cul- 
tivated gentleman might wwite, discussing 
their topics with no apparent thought of 
denominational matters. They furnish en- 
joyable and profitable reading. 

The familiar proverb, ‘‘ Where there’s a 
will there’s a way,’’ embodies the spirit and 
substance of Mr. H. R. Sbarman’s little 
volume, The Power of the Will, or Success 
[Roberts Bros. 50 cents]. It is a plain, 
pithy, stimulating argument and appeal in 
favor of cultivating and using an enlight- 
tened and sturdy will. It will do good, es- 
pecially among young people.——Mr. T. E. 
Murphy undeniably is one of the most 
prominent among apostles of total absti- 
nence, and in The Blue Ribbon [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.25] Mr, A. R. Kimball has told 
the tale of his career with some account of 
the work of his father, Francis Murphy, 
and his brother, William J. Murphy.. The 
story is told graphically and eulogistically 
and is inspiring. Of course such a book 
seldom is dispassionate in comment, and 
this is not a calm, critical weighing of the 
man and his work. But it presents glow- 
ingly the facts as they appear to a loyal 
admirer, and it is of the greater interest on 
this account.——Here is a new edition of a 
book for old people distinctively. It is 
Threescore Yeurs and Beyond, or Experi- 
ences of the Aged [Hunt & Eaton. $1.75], 
by Dr. W. H. De Puy. It is simple in plan 
and language. It makes no attempt at lit- 
erary grace. It is in large type for the 
benefit of aged eyes. Its sketches are short 
and some are illustrated. It describes many 
eminent elderly men and women, has some 
miscellaneous material and is bound attract- 
ively. 

Mr. A. P. Stokes is the author of a vol- 
ume Joint-Metallism [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00] which came out last spring and which 
consisted chiefly of letters written for the 
public journals on its topic. A second edi- 
tion being called for, the author has revised 
the work with care and has added a more 
thorough presentation of the plan of joint- 
metallism as contrasted with bimetallism 
and monometallism and a history of the 
science of money and coinage. We noticed 
the book when it first appeared, commend- 
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ing the ingenuity of his scheme and the 
ability with which it was set forth and de- 
fended, although we were not wholly con- 
vinced of its superiority to all others. We 
remain of the same mind but heartily com- 
mend his book again to the serious study 
of all who are interested in the subject. 
It deserves careful heed.—In South Amer- 
ica, the Neglected Continent [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 75 cents], by E. C. Millard and 
Lucy E. Guinness, may be found an account 
of a tour of Rev. C. A. Grubb and party in 
1893, who went as missionaries, There is 
also a historical sketch and summary of 
missionary work. The book is a most mis- 
cellaneous composition and blends history, 
geography, Scripture, narratives of personal 
experience, religious exhortation, pious 
rhapsody, etc., in a somewhat surprising 
manner. There are many illustrations. 

Marion Harland has supplied the intro- 
duction to J. C, Fernald’s volume, The New 
Womanhood [Funk & WagnallsCo. $1.25], 
a practical, everyday sort of a treatise on 
the modern mission and work of women. 
It has in it little or nothing which has not 
been printed before but it is written in a 
manner which will render it acceptable and 
it will do good. Its tone is elevated and its 
suggestions wise and feasible.-——A revised 
edition of Take Care of the Children [Henry 
Altemus. $1.00] by Elisabeth R. Scovil, 
superintendent of the Newport Hospital, is 
out. Itis intended to help mothers and it 
will, It discusses and explains about food, 
clothing, rest, children’s diseases, etc., and 
is thorough, intelligible and sympathetic. 
It tells what to do in case of accident, what 
symptoms to watch for when something 
wrong with the health is feared, and in 
general places the resources of trained skill 
at the disposal of every reader so far as this 
can be done.——The New England Journal 
of Education has published many contribu- 
tions from Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor of 
Primary Schools in Minneapolis, These 
articles have been gathered into a book 
called Waymarks for Teachers [Silver, 
Burdett & Co. $1.25]. It sets forth the 
aims, principles and plans of everyday 
teaching in a discriminating and he!pful 
fashion which all educators will appreciate 
at its high value. The style is bright and 
readable throughout and the volume has 
been bound handsomely. 


NOTES. 
—— Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes has given 
a thousand volumes of his father’s library to 
the Berkshire Atheneum at Pittsfield. 


— The greatest Dutch artist of this cen- 
tury is said to be Israels, and a celebration 
of his seventy-first birthday—which falls on 
Jan. 27—has just been held. His style re- 
sembles that of Rembrandt. 

— The Philadelphia American, a journal 
devoted to literature, art, politics, etc., and 
conducted with great ability, suspended pub- 
lication in 1891. It has now entered upon re- 
newed life. It deserved to succeed. 

—— Vilmar’s History of German Literature 
costs about $1.50 in Germany and Konig’s 
cost about $5.00. Each has reached its twenty- 
fourth edition in that country, which speaks 
well for the Germans. Felix Dahn’s histori- 
cal romance, Ein Kampf um Rom, has gone 
through twenty editions since it came out in 
1876. But the German translation of General 
Lew Wallace’s Ben Hur leads them all. 
Thirty-seven editions of it have been issued! 

— It is an odd fact that the name of Henry 
Kingsley, the author, does not occur in the 
memoir of Charles Kingsley written by the 
latter’s wife. The writings of Henry Kingsley 
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are among the most popular of the novels of 
the last half-century, but he was so much of 
a recluse that hardly anybody outside of bis 
narrow family circle knew him personally. 
Doubtless his sister-in-law’s reticence regard- 
ing him was due to her knowledge of his 
preference in such matters. 

—— The Rambler in the Book Buyer gives 
Mr. Austin Dobson some fair chaff, for de- 
claring that be has made a very important 
discovery in reference to Oliver Goldsmith 
but will not reveal it at present, and then 
drops into poetry thus: 

I know a thing or two about 
The late lamented Goldsmith 
Which, were I so disposed, no doubt, 
I might have run and told Smith 
Or Robinson or Jones or Brown, 
But no—my intuition 
Is wiser—I will salt it down 
Against a new edition. 

—— The January Book Buyer quotes from 
Dr. J. G. Wilson’s recent monograph upon 
The World’s Largest Libraries a list of the 
most valuable known books which was drawn 
up by M. Henri Buagneaux of Paris, a recog- 
nized authority. Among its contents are 
mentioned a copy of The Mainz Book of 
Psalms, now owned by Quaritch, the London 
bookdealer, and valued at $25,000. This copy 
belongs to the second edition. Quariteh also 
has a copy, in three volumes, of the second 
edition of The Bible of Thirty-Six Lines, 
printed at Strasburg in 1459 by Gutenburg, 
which is priced at $15,000. The copy of Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron, of the first edition of 
1471, was bought as long ago as in 1812 by the 
Duke of Marlborough for $11,300. Lady Bur- 
dett-Coutts, Mrs. Ashmead Bartlett, has a 
Daniels copy of the 1623, the original, edition 
of Shakespeare for which she gave $8,000 and 
Quaritch has another copy valued at $6,000. 
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Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
In WILD RosE TIME. By Amanda M. Douglas. pp. 
299. $1.50. 
JEAN BELIN. From the French of Alfred de Bréhat. 
pp. 350. $1.50. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
LITTLE NATURE STUDIES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE, 
From Jehn Barroughs. Edited by Mary E. Burt. 


pp. 141. 
Copeland & Day. Boston. 

By Jonn B, Tabb. pp. 172. $1.00. 
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THE RALSTONS. By F. Marion Crawford. Two vols. 
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THE MELANCHOLY OF STEPHEN ALLARD. Edited by 
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ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AND MAG- 
ge ed frrof.S. P. Thompson, F.R.A.8. pp. 
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POEMS. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
RHYTHM AND HARMONY IN POETRY AND MOSIC. 
By Prof. G. L. Raymond, L.H.D. pp. 344. $1.75. 
Prince HENRY THE NAVIGATOR. By C. R. Beazley, 
F.R.G.S. pp. 336. 50. 
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Gerhart, D.D. Vol. Il. pp. 938. $3.00. 
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THE WEALTH OF LABOR, By F.L. Parker. pp. 219. 
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Richard Jones, Ph.D. pp. 161. $1.50. 
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By Williao Sharp. pp. 183. $1.25. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

A SELECTION FROM CHILD LIFE IN PROSE. 
by J.G. Whituer. pp. 96. 15 cents. 

A SELECTION FROM CHILD LIFE IN PoeTRY. Ed- 
ited by J. G. Whittter. pp.100. 15 cents. 
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’ Oliver Goldsmith. pp. 96. 15 cents. 

THE OLD MANSE AND A FEW MosseEs. By Nathan- 
iel Hawtborne. pp. 92. 15 cents. 

J. Stuman Smith & Co. Boston. 

Ir JEsus CAME TO BosToN. By Rev. E. E. Hale, 
D.D. pp. 45. 
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January. JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS.—PULPiT.—LIT- 
ERARY NEWS.—BLUE AND GRAY.— WRITER. 


February. FRANK LESLIE’S.—CASSELL’S. 
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Y. P. 8. 0. EB. 
PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Feb. 10-16. Becoming as Little Chil- 
dren. Luke 18: 15-17; Matt. 11: 25, 26. 

It seems at first a little singular that when 
Jesus wanted a model for those who aspired 
to become members of His kingdom He did 
not point to persons like Simeon and Anna 
and Zacharias, devout and righteous Jews, 
weli-known, perhaps, personally to some of 
His auditors, nor to the heroes of Israelitish 
history, Moses and Samuel and David, nor 
even to any of His own disciples who, by this 
time, might have taken on some likeness to 
their Master, but He passes all these possible 
examples by in the interests of a little child. 
I like to think that this was not a peculiar 
but rather a representative child, that it was 
healthy, happy and fun-loving. And it could 
not have been that He wanted slavish imita- 
tion of its behavior and its manner. That 
would have made His followers childish in- 
stead of childlike. But the characteristics of 
little children He was commending. First, 
their sense of dependence. How many times 
a day a child runs to its parents. The mother 
or the father is the background of the child’s 
life. It knows that whatever happens it has 
this ready refuge to which its troubles can be 
brought. With the parent, too, are shared 
the dear pleasures and satisfactions of child 
life. This is the attitude Jesus would have 
His followers maintain toward the Father in 
heaven. This is indeed the first step into the 
kingdom—this realization of an unseen pres- 
ence and power on which ‘our lives depend, 
to which they may cling as the babe to its 
mother. Nor can we go on at all in the Chris- 
tian life without this spirit. As some one 
has finely said: ‘‘ The value of a man’s work 
is in direct ratio to his openness to be helped.” 

Teachableness is another trait of childhood. 
Jesus must have been often saddened by the 
unwillingness of those around Him to open 
their minds to new truth. The Greeks puffed 
up by their wisdom, the Jews blinded by their 
national traditions did not really know God. 
They could not until they would unlearn and 
unload a good deal of what they esteemed to 
be knowledge. Now the beautiful thing about 
a child is its desire to learn, its inquisitive- 
ness, its absence of pride. And Jesus knew 
that if He could only have a little child with 
Him for a fortnight, or a week even, He could 
teach him more about divine things than He 
could a suspicious Pharisee in the course ofa 
year. A third thing which Jesus saw and ad- 
mired in little children was their obedience. 
Not that children are never disobedient, but 
it is their general habit to accept the author- 
ity of parent or teacher as a matter of course. 
So Christianity summons a man to unquestion- 
ing obedience to the great Master whose word 
is law. 





None of us can go back to our childhood 
days. Few ofus would. But are we keeping 
those qualities of heart essential both to com- 
ing in and to staying in the kingdom of 
heaven? We all must know some person 
whose hair is now gray, but who has always 
kept his child heart. And he is not less, but 
more, of a man because of it. To be simple 
and gentle and loving and good, to be free 
from cynicism and worldliness—this is within 
the reach of every one who cares enough for 
the kingdom of heaven to comply with the 
conditions of membership. 

Parallel verses: Job 34: 32; Ps. 25: 9; 32:8; 
131: 1, 2; Isa. 54:13; Hos. 11: 1; Mic. 6:8; 
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For Lovers of Music. 


The Musician’s Year Book. 


Compiled by Miss MARGARET REINTZEL. 

16mo, 195 pages, gilt top, $1.00. 

This volume is a companion to those popular Year 
Books: Tennyson, Emerson, Browning, and Goethe. 
Each, $1.00, 


A new book by Miss Crompton. 


Messire, and Other Stories. 


By Frances E. Crompton, author of ‘* The 
Gentle Heritage,’ 16mo, 117 pages, illus- 
trated, cloth, 75 cents. 

“Should take a very high place among the best books 
of this season. The affectionate care with which old 
Brown attends to the young heir of whom he has 
charge, not hesitating in the least when the time comes 
to lay down his life for his young master, is delineated 
with something like genius. The surroundings of the 
story are chosen with a certain dramatic insight that 
hightens the effect, and raises to a hicher level what 
in other hands would be only a well-told incident.”— 
Lendon Bookseller. 


By the Same Author. 


The Gentle Heritage. 


16mo, 188 pages, half white, illustrated, 75c. 


“The author writes with much real art, and child's 
life is so gracefully and truthfu'ly transferred to the 


| pages of the book that only older people will catch its 
| full 


and delicate flavor... . One does not often come 
upon a more attractive little book.’’—7he Critic. 


Master Bartlemy ; 


Or, The Thankful Heart. 16mo, half white, 
illustrated, 75 cents. 


“ Nothing since Mrs. Ewing laid down her pen has 
appealed to us in quite the same way that this most 
graceful and touching little story does.”’— Girls’ Friendly 
Magazine. 


Friday’s Child. 


A touching story of a little boy who was born 

on Friday. 16mo, half white, illustrated, 

75 cents. 

“It has the uneonscious pathos of ‘ Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy,’ and is marked by an exquisite sentiment which 
never becomes morbid.’’— Boston Beacon. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the 
publishers, 


|E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Matt. 10: 16; Luke 14: 11; John 1: 47; Rom. | 


8: 15-17; 16: 19; Gal. 4: 28; Eph. 5:1; 
15, 16; 4: 6,19; Jas. 4: 6; 1 Pet. 1: 22 
22; 5: 5. 


Phil. 2: | 


a; 333,331 
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American Graphite | \ 


Pencils 


Have made their mark all over 
the world as the smoothest, 
= most durable, most satisfactory 
= pencils made. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 16c. for sam- 
ples worth double the moncy. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., } 
Box D2, Jersey City, N. J. 
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NOW READY 


Dr. Parkhurst’s 


Book 
OUR FIGHT WITH TAMMANY 


By Rey. Cuarves H. Parkuurst, D. D. 
12mv, $1.25. 
CONTENTS: 

Society for the Prevention of Crime 
—Madison Square Pulpit’s Analysis of 
Tammany Hall—Discourse of February 
14 Reviewed and Reviled—Rebuked by 
the Grand Jury—Collectivg Evidence— 
Affidavits in the Pulpit—Presentments 
by the Grand Jury Against the Police 
Department — Byrnes and the Great 
Shake-up—On the Rack—-Mass-Meeting 
at Cooper Union—The Pulpit and Poli- 
tics—Gardiner’s Arrest and Trial—The 
Social Evil — Byrnes’s Effort to Dis- 
credit the Crusade— First Attack on 
Devery—Denuuaciation and Whitewash 
—The Broome St. Mob—War on the 
Captains—The Chamber of Commerce 
Appeals to Albany—The Committee of 
Seventy — Election Appeal from the 
Madison Square Pulpit—Victory: Its 
Perils and Opportunities. 


a ee ee 


Dr Parkburst’s book is a stirring story of the 
erusade against the Police Department and 
Tammany Hail, and is written in the author’s 
characteristically uncompromising style, pre- 
senting a detailed account of the progressive 
— which resulted in the Lexow investigation, 
e ce convictions, and the defeat of Tammany 
lall at the polls, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Story of 
The Pilgrims. 


By Rev. Morton Dexter. Price, $1 25. 

“The story is one of great and sometimes romantic 
interest. The book tells it in a clear, popular and sys- 
tematic way.”’—T7he /ndependent. 

“Mr Dexter's book tells us, with the utmost clearness 
and with full appreciation, the Pilgrims’ story, old but 
ever new, and it wives us the genesis of New England— 
of American Congregationalism, as this stands related 
to Plymouth Rock and to the Old Colony during its sep- 
arate existence of seventy-two years.’’—Hamilton A. Hill, 
in The Congregationalist. 

“This book deserves a wide circulation. It is clear, 
concise and interesting, just long enough and distinct 
enough to pack in the memory of readers who read 
much or little. In every Sunday school library it must 
find a place.”’—F rom a private letter. 

“The research and care given to the making of this 
volume fits it for the hand of the most intelligent 
reader.’’—Boston Transcript. 

“Few men are so well qualified to write on this sub- 
ject as Mr. Dexter. He is the son of the pre-eminent 
authority on Congregationalism in our time, the in- 
heritor of his vast collection of books and pamphlets.” 

The Outlook. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR 
No. 2. 


By SANKEY, MCGRANAHAN and STEBBINS, 

Containing the latest Anthems, Quartets, Duets, 
Sacred Songs and Choruses, by the authors. 

Will be issued February 25th. 

Price: Paper covers, 36e. per copy, postpaid; &38.60 
per dozen; Board covers, 4.80 per dozen; Cloth, 6.00 
per dozen, by express not prepaid, 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHER®S’ AGENOY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 4TH STREBT, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FI8K & CO. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
For the higher education of youne, wom, Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Tweptv 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, pre aratory and optional. Year commences 
HH 2, [894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 

pal, Bradford, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The ry ay! paeennaery of America.) 

Founded by, Dr. :. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Send for 

Frank W. Hace 


‘ospectus, Grnst ull information, 
, General Mgr., » Mass, 
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FEBRUARY - - 
NAPOLEON. 


esting experiences in Tangier. 


cation. With eighteen pictures. 


A DRAMATIC POEM BY 


A PLAN TO SAVE THE 


$4.00 a year. 





‘THe CENTURY stands at the head of the world’s periodicals, and its leadership in 
ideas, interest and merit was never more positive than it is today. And what we espe- 
cially like about itis its ableand honest and straightforward Americanism. Itis not only 
a medium of instruction and entertainment, but it is also a powerful factor in the best 
developments of society, literature and politics.”—Baliimore American, Dec. 11, 1894. 


The Midwinter Number of 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Napoleon at Toulon,—‘‘ The Supper of Beaucaire,’”—The Reign of Terror,—Napo- 
Jeon in Prison,—The Fall of Robespierre, etc.—chapters in Prof. Wm. M. Sloane’s 
great history, now universally considered ‘the best history of Napoleon,” ‘as 
interesting as a novel.’”’ With eight full-page and other illustrations. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


*“ Personal Recollections and Unpublished Letters,’ contributed by Dr. Holmes’s 
intimate friend of many years, Mrs. James T. Fields. 


SERIAL NOVELS BY MARION CRAWFORD AND 
MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 


Marion Crawford’s *‘ Casa Braccio”’ reaches aclimax of interest. In Mrs. Harrison’s 
‘‘Errant Wooing” is described the voyage from New York to Gibraltar, with inter- 


PEOPLE IN NEW YORK. 


A delightful paper by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, with characteristic illustrations by Gibson. 


NEW WEAPONS OF THE U. S. ARMY. 


By Victor Louis Mason, confidential attaché of the Bureau of Ordnance and Fortifi- 


“The Passing of Muhammad, Prophet of Arabia.” Illustrated. 


THE DEATH OF EMIN PASHA. 


A remarkable contribution by the United States Agent in the Congo Free State, 
containing the full confession of the murderers of Emin, never before published. 


LINCOLN, CHASE AND GRANT. 


Reminiscences by Noah Brooks,—Lincoln and Chase, and their Political Friends,— 
The Resignation of Chase,—Enter Lieut.-General Grant, 


A symposium by the leading experts of this country, including Frederick Law Olmsted, 
the chief of the Division of Forestry of the Dept. of Agriculture, the President of the 
Penn. State Forest Commission, the Supt. of the Adirondack Survey, Capt. Ander- 
son (in charge of Yellowstone Park), John Muir, Theodore Roosevelt, and others. 


Complete Stories, Departments, Poems, etc. 


A paper on George Inness, with full-page portrait; an article on New England women by 
Rebecca Harding Davis, etc. Ready everywhere, Friday, February 1st. Price 35 cents; 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


‘THe Century is the best balanced of all the magazines. Its literary quality is the 
highest and its engravings are by the best artists.”—/ndianapolis News, Jan. 2, 1895. 


- = CONTAINS: 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


FORESTS. 














THE 


BOSTON REGISTER 


AND 


BUSINESS 


DIRECTORY | 8 9 5 


The BOSTON ALMANAC, Enlarged and Improved. 
CONTAINING BOTH AN 


ALPHABETICAL AND CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ALL 
Business Houses and the Professions, 
City, State and U. 8. Officials, Societies, In- 
stitutions, etc. 
WITH 


Street Directory and Large Map. 


SAMPSON, Murpock, & Co., 
155 Franklin Street, Boston. 


750 Pages. Price, $2.00. 
Mailed Promptly on Receipt of Price. 


CARMINA FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


By Rev. Lewis W. Mudge, D. D., Editor of 
Carmina Sanctorum, and Rev. Herbert B. 
Turner, of Hampton (Va.) Institute, 

293 Hymns, with Tunes. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

We are glad to note an instance of the 
supremacy of the truth over infidelity in 
Arizona. 

Church calendars vary as much as the 
churches themselves. One of the best which 
we have seen requires that notices be only 
one line long. The result is a neat, concise 
sheet, with no wasted room and every word 
to the point. 

The idea of maintaining public reading- 
rooms and gymnasiums is becoming more 
general among the churches every year. It 
is good to see these efforts for touching men 
on all sides promoted, so that in every way 
the church may develop those who come in 
eontact with it. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 

Rev. J. 8. Penman, the new pastor of the Central 
Church, addressed the students last week on City 
Mission Work. Several will co-operate with him in 
practical efforts in this line. A room has been 
hired for a year in a business portion of the city 
where Sunday evening evangelistic meetings will 
be held, and Sunday school work will be done ina 
neglected district.——In view of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the seminary next May, the students 
have voted to give the control of the annual meet- 
ing of the Rhetorical Society, May 14, to the faculty, 
who will arrange an appropriate service in eelebra- 
tion of the occasion. , 

The seventy-sixth annual catalogue, just pub- 
lished, shows a present enrollment of fifty-eight 
students. During its existence more than 700 grad- 
uates have gone out from the seminary ——The 
alumni have raised $10,000 as an endowment for the 
Bond lectureship. 

Andover. 

Last Thursday evening the senior class held a 
moot-counci}], which was largely attended by the 
friends of the seminary. Dr. A. H. Quint arranged 
the order of proceedings, and almost every point of 
controversy connected with Congregational coun- 
cils was brought up. Much was learned of the 
polity, and a good deal of merriment was afforded 
the audience. ——Mr. G. M. Ward of the middle class 
has received a call to the professorship of history 
and political economy in Atlanta University and 
also to become dean. He will go to Baltimore for 
three months”'study, and then will probably return 
to the seminary to finish his course.——Prof. E. C. 
Smyth recently gave a reception to the seminary 
students and to the senior class of Abbot Academy. 

Hartford. 

The last four of the Carew Lectures by Rev. C. C. 
Hall, D. D., were given this month on: Qualifica- 
tions for Ministerial Power, Experiential and De- 
votional, Social and Pastoral, Liturgical and Homi- 
letical, and Theologica! and Ecclesiastical. They 
have been of wonderful scope and power and are 
soon to be published.——Professor De Collard re- 
cently gave a lecture before the faculty and stu- 
dents on Physical Culture.—-The Annual Register 
has just been issued. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

ME.—The three sessions of the Cumberland Con- 
ference in Portland, Jan. 23, have rarely been 
equaled in interest. Sixteen speakers were on the 
program. The topics were: The Scope and Efficacy 
of Prayer; Church Membership, Its Privileges and 
Duties; How Can the Conference Be Made to Count 
for More to the Cause of Christ and Congregation- 
alism; Best Methods of Soul-Winning; The Stra- 
tegic Value of the Child to the Church and King- 
dom; The Child in the Home, In the Preaching 
Service, In Church Fellowship. Rev. W. H. Fenn, 
D. D., preached the sermon, and Drs. G. M. Boyn- 
ton and C. H. Daniels admirably represented the 
work of the Sunday Schou! Society and the American 
Board. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

MAS8S.—At the last meeting of the North Bristol 
Club, in Taunton, Rev. T. C. Welles read a paper on 
Christian Light on Social Problems. Mr. Welles 
was elected president for the ensuing year. 

At the Connecticut Valley Club last week Dr. 
E. P. Parker gave an address on Sanctuary Service 
and the Function of Music. Pres. W. G. Frost of 
Berea College also spoke briefly. A resolution was 
adopted favoring the suppression of gambling. 

Pa.—The club of Pittsburg and vicinity met, Jan. 
22, with a large attendance. The subject was, The 
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Relation of Business Men to the Church—Their In- 
creasing Responsibility, Mr. J. A. Kingsbury giving 
thé address. The new manual gives a comprehen- 
sive view of the club and its calendar for the year. 

Micu.—Western Michigan Club held its annual 
meeting, Jan. 23. Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., made 
an address on The Evolution of Christianity. Gen. 
B. M. Cuteheon was re-elected president. 

Mo.—The fiftieth meeting of the St. Louis Club, 
last week, was one of the most largely attended 
ever held. The club is in a prosperous condition, 
its membership nearly full and it is entering upon 
a year of apparently greater interest. The address 
of the evening was by Prof. J. M. Dixon, thirteen 
years professor of English literature in the Imperial 
University of Japan. His topic was The Type Fos- 
tered by Japanese Civilization, Present and Past. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston.—The annual report of the City Mis-ion- 
ary Society is most gratifying. The total receipts 
for the year, $53,381, were larger than for any previ- 
ous year, and there was asizable balance left in the 
treasury. Of the 53,096 calls made by the twenty 
missionaries on over 17,000 families, nearly 5,000 
were to the sick; pecuniary aid was provided for 
2,194 families and employment for 577 persons. A 
vast number of Bibles, Testaments and garments 
have been distributed, and many thousands of 
street car and harbor tickets have afforded other- 
wise impossible pleasure to a multitude of persons. 
In nearly every instance the statistics of last year 
show an increase over preceding reports. A great 
many meetings have been held in various parts of 
the city, and hundreds of children and adults have 
been gathered into Sunday schools and church serv- 
ices. A special contribution of $600 from Mr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Stearns will make possible next year the 
employment of a trained nurse to work among the 
sick. The annual meeting was held last Sunday 
evening in Central Church, and addresses were 
given by Rev. Drs. E. L. Clark and G. A. Gordon, 
by Rev. W. E. Barton and Mr. R. H. Stearns.— 
Walnut Avenue. The review of the year, at the 
annual meeting, Jan. 24, showed general prosperity 
in all departments. The total contributions for 
benevolence were $5,500. 

Union. At a course of missionary lectures ar- 
ranged by the Young Ladies’ Auxiliary, Mrs. Joseph 
Cook and Rev. Messrs. G. H. Gutterson, A. 8. 
Twombly, D.D., and W. G. Puddefoot will speak. 
The Endeavor Saciety recently sent a barrelof goods 
to South Dakota, making the fourth sent from the 
church this year. 

SOMERVILLE.—/rospect Hill, About 150 persons 
responded to the roll-call. The membership is 355, 
a gain of nine. The receipts last year were $6,470 
and the expenses $6,380. The debt has been re- 
duced one half, to $600. Among the organizations 
the young women’s and the young men’s institutes 
have been especially active—— Highland was recog- 
nized by council Jan, 21. The pastor, Rey. G.S. K. 
Anderson, stated the facts regarding the organiza- 
tion amid much questioning, and at the end each 
church in the city heartily commended the new en- 
terprise. A unanimous vote was taken to fellow- 
ship the church. 

NEWBURYPORT.—Prospect Street. Reports show 
a loss of ten members and a gain of nine, seven on 
confession, with the totai membership 221. The ex- 
penses were $2,614 and the venevolences $723.— 
North. Last year twenty-five members, twenty-two 
on confession, were added, and sixteen lost, leaving 
the total membership 407. Home expenditures were 
$2,975, and benevolences $1,169.— Whitefield. The 
total additions last year were twenty-seven, twenty- 
one on confession, making the membership 201. The 
expenditures were $2,700, benevolent contributions 
$601.—Belleville. The additions were fifty, thirty. 
nine on confession, increasing the membership to 
343, The expenses were $3,200, the benevolences 
$2,930.——The total membersbip for the city is 1,172; 
111 were received last year, eighty-nine on confes- 
sion. Total expenses were $16,912. 

AMmesBuURY.— Main Street. Last year the additions 
were sixteen, six on confession, making the mem- 
tership $334. Home expenses were $4,202, benevo- 
lenees $712.—Union Evangelical. The thirteen 
additions were all on confession, leaving the total 
membership 103. The expenses were $1,490, the be- 
nevolences $560. 

Newpoury.—First. Of the ten additions all were 
on confession. The total membership is 145. Home 
expenses were $2,111, and benevolences $346.— 
Byfield. The two additions were on confession ; the 
total membership is 121. Benevolencesamounted to 
$134. 

West NEwBory.—First. The additions last year 
were two on confession; the total membership is 
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117. Home expenses were $900, and benevolences 
$258..—Second. The total membership is 136, the 
home expenditures $1,000, and benevoler ces $47. 
The additions last year 
were nineteen, five on confession. Home expenses 
were $2,007, and benevolences $69.——West. The 
new members last year were ten, three on confes- 
sion. The expenses were $1,360, and benevolences 
$312.——Center. The twenty-five additions last year 
make the total membership 434. The expenses 
amounted to $5,000, the benevolences to $988. 


HAVERBILL.— Union. 


Last year’sadditions number 
twenty-one, on confession, eleven. The expenses 
were $5,000, the benevolences $2,038. The total 
membership is 445.—— Ward Hill, This new church 
has added twenty-five members, eighteen on con- 
fession, making a total of fifty-three. The expenses 
last year were $1,025, the benevolences $52. 

LOWELL.—Highland. The church membership 
increased last year from 277 to 285, with 452 in the 
Sunday school and eighty-five in the C. E. Society 
The total expenditures amounted to $8,613. The 
women’s missionary society added $165 to the 
$251 contributed for missions.——High Street. The 
church has had a prosperous year under the wise 
leadership of Rev. C. W. Huntington. The benevo- 
lent offerings have amounted to $1,074 and the cur- 
rent expenses to $4,500, raised partly by subscrip- 
tion. 

GROTON.—The year closes with current expenses 
paid and also $400 of the debt canceled. The net 
gain last year was nine, making the membership 
at present 189. Benevolences amounted to $1,100, 
An increase of $100 to the salary of the pastor, Rev. 
L. B. Voorhees, was voted recently. 

WORCESTER.— Piedmont reports twenty-four ad- 
ditions last year, six on confession, making the 
membership 714..—Special revival services were 
held in several of the churches nearly every even- 
ing last week and they will be continued. 

MILFORD.—First. The total membership is 279, 
an increase of twenty-one over last year, the addi- 
tions on confession being ten. The total benevo- 
lences were $1,364. The Sunday school enrolls 344 
members, 

WILLIAMSBURG.—The present membership is 199. 
The receipts last year were $397, the expenses $180. 
The benevolences were $610. The women’s society 
collected $189. 


BRADFORD.—Virst. 


Maine. 

SouTH GARDINER.—The report for 1894 is hope- 
ful. Benevolences have increased one-third under 
systematic giving. Nineteen members have been 
added to the church. A well-furnished reading- 
room is maintained by the Young Men’s Union. 
The King’s Daughters have raised $250 and the 
Junior Endeavor Society over $40 for work at home 
and abroad, 

Lewiston.—Pine Street. Sunday school mission 
ary work the past year has been extensive and vari- 
ous, The report records 1,094 calls made, an in- 
crease of fifty, and a total enrollment of 394 in the 
primary department, clothing and necessaries dis 
tributed in large quantities, and a plan to enlarge 
the work still more the coming year. 

New Hampshire. 

Concorp.— West. Alarge proportion of the mem- 
bers responded to the roll-call. Since the coming 
of Rev. D. W. Clark in September nine members 
have united with the church, the congregations 
have greatly increased and the attendance at the 
prayer meetings has doubled. “he evening service 
is a new feature, but it proves successful. 

Dover.—Virst. Rev. G. E. Hall, D. D., is to spend 
several months in foreign travel as a member o} 
The Congregationalist’s Oriental Tour. His people 
last Sunday at the close of the morning service 
passed hearty resolutions, granting him leave of 
absence and assuring him of their love and con- 
tinued co-operation. He has been eleven years in 
this pastorate. 

Vermont. 

ENosBURGH.—A revival has been in progress since 
the Week of Prayer, chiefly under the auspices of 
the Y. P. S. C. E. and heartily sustained by the older 
church members. Many of the young people and 
some of the older ones give hopeful testimonies. 
Rev. Jobn Fassett supplies the pulpit. 

COVENTRY.—The membership is 105, a gain of 
thirty-three, and the average attendance at the 
morning service last year was 107. The benevo- 
lences were $180 and the increase in the pastor’s 
salary $150. The gain in average attendance in the 
Sunday school was twenty-five. A Y.P.S.C.E. 
has been organized and sustained during the year. 
Rev. J. C. Langford is pastor. 

Rhode Island. 
A council was called Jan. 
With regret 


PROVIDENCE.— Union. 
21 to dismiss Rev. F. A. Horton, D.D. 
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it recommended the dissolution of the pastoral tie, 

in words commendatory of the pastor and church. 

Dr. Horton will be greatly missed from the State, 

in whose welfare he was ever interested. 
Connecticut. 

NEW HAVEN.—Center. There are 481 members 
now enrolled, a net gain of seven for the year. 
Foreign mission contributions amounted to $760, 
home missions to over $3,000, including a legacy of 
$500 from the estate of E. H. Trowbridge and one 
of $2,000 from the estate of Mrs. William Fitch. 
The income from these funds will be used to send 
missionaries to the West. 

HARTFORD.—Fourth. There was a net gain of 
thirty-six in membership last year. The present 
membership is 789, with an average attendance of 
500 at the morning service and 800 at the evening. 
The Sunday school enrollment is 700, with an aver- 
age attendance of 450.—Asylum Hill. The year’s 
benevolences amount to $9,288, $5,990 of which were 
given by the congregation and the remainder by in- 
dividuals. 

NEWINGTON.—The recent revival services have 
resulted in a number of conversions and the place 
is being stirred as it has not been for years. 


NEW MILFoRD.—New members were received last 
year at every communion save one, 124 additions in 
all. For benevolences $10,749 have been raised and 
$36,279 for expenses. The edifice has been com- 
pletely renovated and parlors and chapel added at 
an expense of over $18,000. Rev. F. A. Johnson is 
pastor. 

HAMDEN.—Whitneyville reports the largest mem- 
bership it ever had, 225, a net gain for the year of 
twelve, and general prosperity at the close of the 
first year’s pastorate of Rev. C. F. Clarke. The be- 
nevolences were $400, and a legacy of $1,100 was re- 
ceived. A Boys’ Brigade of thirty-five members 
has been organized where it has been said there 
were no boys. 


The First Church in Stamford has just raised 

$1,500 to clear a floating debt. 
MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

NEw YorRK.—#Sroadway Tabernacle. The benev- 
olent offerings last year were $30,200, an increase of 
$500 over the preceding year. In addition about 
$20,000 have been raised for expenses. Forty-three 
members have been received and the home Sunday 
school has doubled in numbers. Mission work is 
carried on at Bethany school at an expense of nearly 
$7,000 a year. 

OsweGco.—The year has brought a phenomenal in- 
crease in all the money receipts through a new 
plan of work, an enlargement of the Christian En- 
deavor idea. The attendance and interest also 
have increased at all the services. ‘Tothe Endeavor 
constitution is added a co-operative plan which in- 
cludes the whole church, Various lines of effort in 
the city are laid out. Dr. B. W. Bacon, the pastor, 
gives a series of six lectures on Higher Criticism in 
Syracuse University tiis week. 

Pennsylvania. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Park, The yearly reports show 
good progress in this young church. Fifteen addi- 
tions increase the membership to forty-one. The 
Sunday school has grown to 183. Sixty families are 
connected with the church and a commodious 
chapel has been completed, which with the land is 
worth about $10,000. It is nearly all paid for.—— 
First (Germantown). The past year closed with 
marked gains. The thirty-one additions make the 
total membership 304, The Sunday school numbers 
over 300, and the church property is valued at 
$25,000. 

THE SOUTH. 
District of Columbia. 

WASHINGTON.—First. The reports of the year 
show activity in the various departments. The 
University Park Mission for colored people has es- 
tablished a successful kindergarten, and the relief 
committee has done a work of great value. The 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip has increased 
from sixteen to forty members, and an increase is 
also reported in the Newman Loyal Temperance 
Legion for children. The Endeavor Societies are 
doing good work. The women’s H.M.S. has re- 
cently celebrated its tenth anniversary. Its con- 
tributions last year amounted to $916, and five 
barrels of clothing were sent out. The Young 
Ladies’ Mission Circle reports the largest contribu- 
tion ever made—nearly $400. The Woman’s Foreign 
Society, with a comparatively small membership, 
raised $318. The Ladies’ Aid Society has furnished 
several choice entertainments and has supplied the 
vestibule with handsome glass doors at a cost of 
$400. The pastor, Dr. 8. M. Newman, and his 
church regret the removal of Rev. M. R. Fishburn, 
the former assistant pastor, who accepted a call to 
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Mt. Pleasant Church. The present membership is 
980, and the church is reaching out helpfully in many 
directions. A fitting return of former kindness 
was a gift recently toa church in Maine to enable 
it to dedicate its new building free of debt. 
THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CINCINNATI.—Storrs. Forty-five new members 
were added during last year. The church has paida 
deficit of $300 on its last pastor’s salary, and while 
it has for years received aid from the H.M.5S. it 
has paid its present pastor’s salary. The Sunday 
school enrolls 250 scholars, and there are flour- 
ishing Senior and Junior C. E. Societies, a musical 
society and junior and senior choirs. The prayer 
meeting and the Sunday evening services have been 
largely attended. The pastor is Rev. D. I. Jones. 


ROOTSTOWN.—At the roll-call responses were re- 
ceived from a majority of the 209 members. Let- 
ters were read from several former pastors and 
papers by some of the members. Eleven new mem- 
bers were received last year, All debts are paid. 


GARRETTSVILLE.—Rey. E. 8. Rothrock began the 
seventh year of this his first pastorate Jan.1. The 
church has steadily prospered during this time. 
Fifteen members were received last year, making 
the present membership 206, which is larger than 
ever before. At the annual meeting a resolution 
was unanimously adopted disapproving of members 
participating in social dances and euchre parties. 
Memorial windows have recently been dedicated to 
Rev. J. R. Nichols, the builder of the meeting house, 
and to Deacon H.N. Merwin, the chief contributor 
to its erection. 

Sanpusky.—First. During last year there were 
added fifty-five new members, thirty-eight on con- 
fession, making the present membership 295. The 
Sunday school has increased by 163 members and 
the present enrollment is 303, and the Endeavor 
Society has added thirty-one members. The morn- 
ing congregations have doubled and the evening 
have increased even more largely. Benevolences 
amounted to $570, an increase over the preceding 
year of $484. The home expenses were $5,743, an 
increase of $2,799. Several new societies have been 
formed. After one year’s pastorate of Rev. C. A. 
Vincent, the church is strongly united for the new 
year. 

Illinois. 

Quincy.—First, Dr.8. H. Dana, pastor, reports be- 
nevolences of $3,683 and expenses $3,034. Admis- 
sions last year were thirty-seven in ail, twenty-four 
on confession, The present mepbership is 424. 
All seats are free and the expenses are met by vol- 
untary contributions. 

DANVERS.—This church, Rev. C. E. Watson, is en- 
joying unusual prosperity. The Y. P. 8. C. E, is 
constantly growing in interest and numbers and 
the condition of the finances is cheering. In addi- 
tien to prompt payment of the salary, the pastor 
and wife were presented a sum of money at Christ- 
mas, The cause of home missions has also been 
generously remembered. 


EVANSTON.—First. The celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary occurred Jan. 13. Since its organ- 
ization the church has grown from forty-nine to 
467 members. An appropriate sermon by the pas- 
tor, Dr. J. F. Loba, showed the relation of the 
present to the past, and a historical paper was 
given by Mr. L. H. Boutell. Other addresses and 
papers were also given. 

Indiana. 

DUNKIRK.—The house purchased by the new 
church for a parsonage was recently destroyed by 
fire. The insurance has been adjusted at $900, and 
the lot may now be used for the erection of a church 
edifice which is much needed. Rev. W. A. Thomas 
is in this field. At present services are held in a 
hall, which is well filled twice each Sunday. The 
Sunday school is growing steadily.. New manu- 
facturing enterprises locating in the town give 
prospect fora considerable increase in the popula- 
tion. 

Michigan. 

PRATTVILLE.—ASs a result of a recent meeting 
twenty persons united with the church, sixteen on 
confession, thirteen of them children. A new side- 
walk has been laid in front of the meeting house 
and parsonage, besides a new chimney and other 
repairs, amounting to about $50. 

DeEtrRoIT.—First. The total additions during the 
year were 128, and the present membership is 677. 
Benevolences amounted to $7,612 and the expenses 
to $11,356. In addition $8,287.was applied on the 
remainder of the building debt.—— Woodward Ave- 
nue. The present membership is 309. Benevolences 
amounted to $3,878 last year, besides $9,318 given 
by individuals. The church has no debt.—Fort 
Street. The membership is 176. The current ex- 
penses were $1,703, and a small debt of $440 remains 
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on the lot. The church is experiencing great pros- 
perity in the midst of the prevailing financial ¢e- 
pression. The commodious chapel is'filled with the 
congregations and Bible school. A building on the 
front of the lot is an imperative necessity with 
the alternative of arrested growth.—HMt. Hope. 

The additions during the year were thirty; the 

present membership is 108. The current expenses 

were $770 and the benevolences $80. The church is 
thriving and full of vigorous life. 

CHEBOYGAN.—Rev. James Hyslop closed his pas- 
torate of four years Jan. 20. During that time 
eighty-seven members have been added, which 
raises the membership to 137. The average con- 
gregations and Sunday school attendances have 
doubled, anda Y. P. S.C. E. and branch school 
with preaching service have been organized. A 
new parsonage has cost about $1,600. The church 
and city regret the departure of the pastor, who 
begins work in Imlay City in February. 

The church in Constantine has recently received 
$2,000 by the will of a deceased member. 

Wisconsin. 

ANTIGO.—During last year forty-three new mem- 
bers were received, and 157 have been added since 
the coming of Rev. C. C. Campbell, three years 
ago. Congregationsare large and every branch of 
the work is full of life. A Sunday Evening Club 
organized last year is doing good work. 

RHINELANDER.—The church maintains a public 
reading-room on the main street in connection with 
a restaurant and gymnasium. The enterprise is 
working well and the church is prosperous in jall 
departments. 

CLINTON.—Union services during the Week of 
Prayer developed into continued nightly meetings 
of great power under the lead of the three co-oper- 
ating pastors. Many conversions are reported. All 
places of business have been closed many evenings 
in the interest of the meetings. 

APPLETON.—Rev. John Faville has begun the 
tenth year of his pastorate. Forty-three members 
have been added the past year, making the present 
membership 543. The Sunday school numbers 737 
members, with an average attendance of 514. In 
addition to the main school three thriving mission 
schools are sustained. The amount of money 
raised and expended for all purposes is about 
$8,500. The Endeavor Societies enroll 376 members. 

RACINE.— Last year thirty persons united with the 
church, and in all its departments the work has 
been encouraging. All bills have been paid, leaving 
a considerable balance in the treasury. About 130 
members responded to the roll-call. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

HANNIBAL.—Since the coming of Rev. James 
Thompson, this church has made remarkable prog- 
ress. The Endeavor Society is Jarger and more 
powerful than ever, prayer meetings have trebled in 
attendance, and the Sunday evening congregations 
crowd the house beyond its capacity. 

THAYER.—Since the coming of Mr. J.J. Dalton, 
last May, twenty-two members have been added to 
the membership of sixteen then composing it. Mr- 
Dalton’s recent ordination and installation has 
most happily signalized the success of his labors in 
all departments. 

lowa. 

Iowa City.—During last year $540 were given for 
benevolence, a gain of more than $100 over 1893. 
The expenses were $2,707. New members have been 
received at every communion. Union revival meet- 
ings are now being held. Rey. M. A. Bullock is 
pastor. 

ATLANTIC.—For more than a quarter of a century 
Dr. E. S. Hill has been pastor. Sixty-eight persons 
were received to membership last year, the net gain 
being forty. 

ANITA.—According to the annual reports the 
benevolences last year amounted to $255, a gain of 
$52 over the preceding year. Rev.J. ‘I. Marvin is 
pastor. 

Ciay.—This church is united with that in Frank- 
lin under the care of Rev. 8. A. Arnold. The benevy- 
olences of the former for 1894 were $251, and the 
home expenses $400. 

SHELL Rock.—This church, only three years of 
age, has a resident membership of eighty-two, a 
church building and a parsonage, both costing 
about $5,000. The membership has doubled during 
the past year. Rev. O. H. L. Mason is pastor. 

OsaGE.—The membership of the church is 304, 
The benevolences for the year amounted to $768, 
and the total amount raised was $3,249. The Sun- 
day school has had a healthy and continuous growth 
for five years. Dr. W. W. Gist is pastor. 

RICEVILLE.—A whole day was given to the annual 
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meeting. The reports from all departments were 
satisfactory, and an address was given by a neigh- 
boring pastor. The treasurer reported all bills paid, 
leaving money in the treasury. Under the lead of 
Rev. L. M. Pierce, the church is making substantial 


rogress. 
* Minnesota. 


BELGRADE.—This country church was greatly 
strengthened by a series of meetings conducted by 
Rev. G. E. Smith. As a result four persons have 
already uniteo with the church on confession. Mr. 
O. L. Stratton of the Moody Institute, Chicago, 
who expects to become a foreign missionary, is 
laboring here and the revival continues. 

SANDSTONE.—Swedish has its building inclosed. 
A lot well located has been given by friends of the 
enterprise. The opening of the stone quarries gives 
business to the poor people burned out by the for- 
est fires which also destroyed the church building. 

ROcHEsTER.—Evangelist C. N. Hunt has closed a 
series of meetings with good results in conversious 
and quickening of the church. Seventeen persons 
have been received to membership and many others 
have been converted. 

Kansas. 

PAOLA.—The evangelical churches are strongly 
united for gospel work and have arranged with 
Major Cole to conduct union revival services this 
month. The women of the Congregational church 
recently raised over $100 by furnishing meals for a 
week in a hired hall, and the Sunday school, in- 
stead of spending money at Christmas, contributed 
four dollars for the benefit of a Sunday school in 
Western Kansas. 

ARKANSAS CITY.—Among the good results of 
Evangelist Veazie’s meetings were the decided spir- 
itual strengthening of the church, a good number 
of conversions and the elevation of the work of 
judicious evangelism to a place of high esteem. 
Eleven persons were lately received to membersbip, 
ten on confession. 


LAWRENCE.—Plymouth, The reports show a 
healthy growth during the past year. The addi- 
tions have been sixty-nine. The Sabbath school 
numbers over 500, and the Y. P. 8. C. E. 115, having 
nearly doubled its membership. The women’s so- 
cieties have been unusually successful. 

HIGHLAND.—The church is much encouraged. 
There have been eight accessions since May and the 
weekly prayer meeting is largely attended. 


Colorado. 

DENVER.—Boulevard is having plans drawn for 
a new building, which it hopes to erect this year. 
—- Second. Rev. E. R. Drake has closed his special 
meetings, and is now conducting a series at the 
South Broadway Church.— Olivet. The work grows 
in interest and encouragement. A reading-room 
has been opened, a sewing school and a winter night 
college have been established and a Boys’ Brigade 
has been formed, all of which show growth weekly. 
The congregations fill the house every Sunday. 


New Mexico. 

ALBUQUERQUE —Last month an attempt was 
made to raise $738, which with old subscriptions 
would pay off the floating indebtedness. About 
$500 was raised and the balance has since been 
pledged, 

Arizona. 

PrescotT.—This and the Methodist churches re- 
cently held two weeks of special meetings, the pas- 
tors preaching by turns. Interest was good from 
the beginning, notwithstanding an infidel lecturer 
was at work. About thirty-five persons signed 
cards. A remarkable feature of the work was the 
conversion of some persons who never entered the 
meetings. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
Washington. 

SNOHOMISH.—First. The annual reports show a 
year of unusual prosperity. The year beginning 
with fifty-four members closed with 134, and of the 
additions sixty-six were on confession, and thirty 
from the Sunday school. Branch churches have 
been organized in Granite Falls and Maple Hill and 
an assistant pastor has been called to give his 
entire time to them. The church has met all its 
obligations, including a $300 installment to the 
c.C. B.S. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


ANDRIDGE, And. A., Sturgeon Bay, Wis., accepts call 
to Boscobel. 
BOARDMAN, Chas. P., Humboldt, Io., declines call to 


Cli 
BORTON, Carl D., Pittsford, Michb., to Villa Ridge, Ill. 


pecuis 
DLey. Nelson S8., declines call to Hawarden, Io. 
pet ENPORT, Jno. a: wecend Ch, Waterbury, Ct, 
Frentone., Cal. Deelin 
ER, Herman | & declines call to Detroit City, Minn. 
He is called to Crookston. 
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GALER, Mich. H, accepts call to remain in Stewart- 


ville, Minn. 

GILCHRIS “ Howard H., Hot Springs, 8. D., to Crooked 
Creek, Kan, Accepts. 

GILLISON, yo Edinburgh, Scotland, to St. Albans, 
Vt., where he has been supplying. 

HARRIS, eins to asst. pastorate of First Ch., Snoho- 


ce 
HELMUT rH, Jos. ve Milwaukee, Wis., to Genoa Junc- 
toe, Wis., and Richmond, ll. ‘Acce epts. 
._ IBALL, Harry W., Andover Seminary, to Skowhe- 


Lewis. “Alex. Brooklyn, N. Y., to Dane Street Ch. 


. Mass. 
LONGFELLOW, C. H., to Villa Park, Cal. Accepts. 
OGILVIE, And. M., Cambridge, Mass., to Old South Ch., 
Windsor, Vt. Accepts. 

RANDALL, La among S., Andover Seminary, to North 
and South re, N. 

RUDDOCK, Chas. A., Clarksfield, O., toWinthrop, Minn., 


staTen, Chas., De Long, IIl., to Ontario. Accepts. 
SMITH Chas. a, Hartford, Ct. , accepts call to Plymouth. 
SWEET Wm. I ., Passaic, N.J., to Rockland, Me. 


Ordinations and Installations. 

HARMON, P. M., °" and i. Spring Valley, Minn., Jan. 18. 
Sermon, ag i J. A. Chamberlain; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. . Taintor, H. M.. Mullinix, C. EK. Wright, 
M.H. ty 

HORNE, Juno. R., Jr., 0. and i. Bartlett, N. H., Jan. 22. 
Sermon, Prof. W. H. Ryder; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Cc. 8. Young, W. B. Allis, J. b. Carruthers, A. B. Patten, 
E. A. Keep. 

Resignations. 
BUCK, Geo. J., Strawberry Pt., Io. 
COOLEY: Harvey G., Appleton, Minn. . to take effect 
arch I, 
— Austin, Shelburne, Mass., withdraws resigna- 


tion. 
HUGHES, Morien M., Munnsville, N. Y., to enter upon 
evangelistic work. 
ARVIN. Fred. R., Great Barrington, Mass 
MOFFATT, Thos, A., Laingsburg, Mich., oy accept call 
to Chicago, 1 11. 
PARADIS, Jos. H., French Ch,, Lowell, Mass. 
Sr Elias =: Westbrook, Ct., to take effect 


SHINGLER, Jno. J., Custer, 8. D. 
Dismissions. 


ety: Wm. H., _ Ch., Springfield, Mass., Jan. 18, 
0 take effect Feb. 
HOR. TON, Francis a Union Ch., Providence, R.L., 


Jan. 21. 
SCOVILL, Edg. E., Union Ch., Cleveland, O. 


Churches Organized. 


BARTLETT, N. H., Jan. 22. Twenty-four members, 
Oak GROVE, La., Rapides Parish, Dec. 30. Seven 


SOMERVILLE, Mass., Highland, rec. Jan. 21 


Miscellaneous. 


BERLE, Adolph A., Brighton, Mass., has been elected 
—s of the Lyceum League of America 
BLIss Leon D., Woodland, Cal., received a holiday gift 
of og zold watch from his parishioners. 

CLARK, N. Geo., W. Roxbury, Mass., was tendered a 
pleasant B. ption on his seventieth birthday. A large 
peng ef frie nds were present and tokens of esteem 
were 

HALE, ndson D., Lincoln, ak, ” med received from 
his church a gift of #l0in g 

HULBERT, © “ferment of “Vermont, may be ad- 
dressed at 115 Woodlawn Ave., Zanesville, O. 

HAUNT, Henry W., Orange, Ct., recently suffered a frac- 
ture of the cheek bone from’a fall. 

MvCUNE, Robert, Worthington, Minn., has been elected 
cha —_ of the House in the State Legislature. 

PEC Vim. J., Corona, N. Y., has been granted leave of 

po Th tor a trip to Egypt and the Holy Land. 
og N, Amos, will continue as pastor in Allen’s 
Me., contrary to a former report. 

RICHAEDSON. Cyrus, First Ch., Nashua H., 
givena ublic’ reception on the twenty- watth anniver- 
sary of his entrance to the ministry. 

SCUDDER, Wm. H., and wife, Norwich, N,Y., received 
valuable presents from friends at Christmas. 

STRONG, Wm. E., Beverly, Mass., recently called to 
Jackson Mich., was given a farewell reception, at 
which about 606 sg s and members of the church 
were present. astor received the gift of #100 
- his wife p25 hy 50 d. They leave for Jackson Jan. 
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Vigor and Vitality 


Are quickly given to every part of the body 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The blood is purified, 
enriched and vitalized and carries health in- 
stead of disease to every organ. The stomach 
is toned and strengthened, and the appetite 
restored. The kidneys and liver are roused 


Hoods ood ’ ss Sarsa- 


parilla 


and invigorated. The ( u 
brain is refreshed and res 
the nerves strength- 

ened. The whole system is built up by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. In this way Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
acts as a preventive of the serious diseases to 
which the body is exposed in winter, such as 
diphtheria, typhoid fever, scarlet fever, pneu- 
monia and the grip. 





Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, prevent constipation. 









Jyenectian! 


~Llat fois) 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS — 


maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 








LARGEST MA Sal 


IN THE WORLD 








If you care 


by having them 
Chiffoniére. 


There is a small 








Above all is 





are carved cabriole legs and claw feet. 


GREAT caurORT. 


for comfort, if you know the value of 


‘‘ everything in its place,” if you appreciate the dignity of 
order, if you want to make your possessions twice as valuable 


always at your hand, then examine this 


It has ten drawers, conveniently arranged in six different 
sizes, for the reception of all the articles of the toilet. 


drawer for jewelry and trinkets, another 


for gloves, another for handkerchiefs, another for collars and 
cuffs, wide drawers for lingerie, deep compartments for 
hosiery, a lace drawer and a drawer for neck wear. 


one of the finest of heavy plate glass 


mirrors, measuring 30 inches in width, supported on carved 
dolphins. All the trimmings of the drawers are reproductions 
of Colonial handle plates and escutcheons. 


The moldings are richly carved; there 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON 





TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 Fourtn Avenue New York 


( AL ) re TIFFANY CHAPFI. AS FXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
wii i REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
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it recommended the dissolution of the pastoral tie, 

in words commendatory of the pastor and church. 

Dr. Horton will be greatly missed from the State, 

in whose welfare he was ever interested. 
Connecticut. 

NEw HAVEN.—Center. There are 481 members 
now enrolled, a net gain of seven for the year. 
Foreign mission contributions amounted to $760, 
home missions to over $3,000, including a legacy of 
$500 from the estate of E. H. Trowbridge and one 
of $2,000 from the estate of Mrs. William Fitch. 
The income from these funds will be used to send 
missionaries to the West. 

HARTFORD.—Fourth. There was a net gain of 
thirty-six in membership last year. The present 
membership is 789, with an average attendance of 
500 at the morning service and 800 at the evening. 
The Sunday schoo! enrollment is 700, with an aver- 
age attendance of 450.—Asylum Hill. The year’s 
benevolences amount to $9,288, $5,990 of which were 
given by the congregation and the remainder by in- 
dividuals. 

NEWINGTON.—The recent revival services have 
resulted in a number of conversions and the place 
is being stirred as it has not been for years. 

NEW MILFOoRD.—New members were received last 
year at every communion save one, 124 additions in 
all. For benevolences $10,749 have been raised and 
$36,279 for expenses. The edifice has been com- 
pletely renovated and parlors and chapel added at 
an expense of over $18,000. Rev. F. A. Johnson is 
pastor. 

HAMDEN.— Whitneyville reports the largest mem- 
bership it ever had, 225, a net gain for the year of 
twelve, and general prosperity at the close of the 
first year’s pastorate of Key. C. F. Clarke. The be- 
nevolences were $400, and a legacy of $1,100 was re- 
ceived. A Boys’ Brigade of thirty-five members 
has been organized where it has been said there 
were no boys. 

The First Church in Stamford has just raised 
$1,500 to clear a floating debt. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

NEw YorRK.—Sroadway Tabernacle. The benev- 
olent offerings last year were $30,200, an increase of 
$500 over the preceding year. In addition about 
$20,000 have been raised for expenses. Forty-three 
members have been received and the home Sunday 
school has doubled in numbers. Mission work is 
carried on at Bethany school at an expense of nearly 
$7,000 a year. 

OsweGco.—The year has brought a phenomenal in- 
crease in all the money receipts through a new 
plan of work, an enlargement of the Christian En- 
deavor idea. The attendance and interest also 
have increased at all the services. ‘Tothe Endeavor 
constitution is added a co-operative plan which in- 
cludes the whole church. 
the city are laid out. Dr. B. W. Bacon, the pastor, 
gives a series of six lectures on Higher Criticism in 
Syracuse University this week. 

Pennsylvania. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Park. The yearly reports show 
good progress in this young church. Fifteen addi- 
tions increase the membership to forty-one. The 
Sunday school has grown to 183. Sixty families are 
connected with the church and a commodious 
chapel has been completed, which with the land is 
worth about $10,000. It is nearly all paid for—— 
First (Germantown). The past year closed with 
marked gains. The thirty-one additions make the 
total membership 304. The Sunday school numbers 
over 300, and the church property is valued at 
$25,000. 

THE SOUTH. 
District of Columbia. 

WASHINGTON.—First. The reports of the year 
show activity in the various departments. The 
University Park Mission for colored people has es- 
tablished a successful kindergarten, and the relief 
committee has done a work of great value. The 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip has increased 
from sixteen to forty members, and an increase is 
also reported in the Newman Loyal Temperance 
Legion for children. The Endeavor Societies are 
doing good work. The women’s H.M.S. has re- 
cently celebrated its tenth anniversary. Its con- 
tributions last year amounted to $916, and five 
barrels of clothing were sent out. The Young 
Ladies’ Mission Circle reports the largest contribu- 
tion ever made—nearly $400. The Woman’s Foreign 
Society, with a comparatively small membership, 
raised $318. The Ladies’ Aid Society has furnished 
several choice entertainments and has supplied the 
vestibule with handsome glass doors at a cost of 
$400. The pastor, Dr. 8. M. Newman, and his 
church regret the removal of Rev. M. R. Fishburn, 
the former assistant pastor, who accepted a call to 


Various lines of effort in 
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Mt. Pleasant Church. The present membership is 
980, and the church is reaching out helpfully in many 
directions. A fitting return of former kindness 
was a gift recently toa church in Maine to enable 
it to dedicate its new building free of debt. 
THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CINCINNATI.—Storrs. Forty-five new members 
were added during last year. The church has paida 
deficit of $300 on its last pastor’s salary, and while 
it has for years received aid from the H. M.S. it 
has paid its present pastor’s salary. The Sunday 
school enrolls 250 scholars, and there are flour- 
ishing Senior and Junior C. E. Societies, a musical 
society and junior and senior choirs. The prayer 
meeting and the Sunday evening services have been 
largely attended. The pastor is Rev. D. I. Jones. 

RooTsTOWwN.—At the roll-call responses were re- 
ceived from a majority of the 209 members. Let- 
ters were read from several former pastors and 
papers by some of the members. Eleven new mem- 
bers were received last year, All debts are paid. 

GARRETTSVILLE.—Rey. E, 8. Rothrock began the 
seventh year of this his first pastorate Jan.1. The 
church has steadily prospered during this time. 
Fifteen members were received last year, making 
the present membership 206, which is larger than 
ever before. At the annual meeting a resolution 
was unanimously adopted disapproving of members 
participating in social dances and euchre parties. 
Memorial windows have recently been dedicated to 
Rev. J. R. Nichols, the builder of the meeting house, 
and to Deacon H.N. Merwin, the chief contributor 
to its erection. 

Sanpusky.—First. During last year there were 
added fifty-five new members, thirty-eight on con- 
fession, making the present membership 295. The 
Sunday school has increased by 163 members and 
the present enrollment is 303, and the Endeavor 
Society has added thirty-one members. The morn- 
ing congregations have doubled and the evening 
have increased even more largely. Benevolences 
amounted to $570, an increase over the preceding 
year of $484. The home expenses were $5,743, an 
increase of $2,799. Several new societies have been 
formed, After one year’s pastorate of Rev. C. A. 
Vincent, the church is strongly united for the new 
year. 

Illinois. 

Quincy.—First, Dr.8. H. Dana, pastor, reports be- 
nevolences of $3,683 and expenses $6,034. Admis- 
sions last year were thirty-seven in all, twenty-four 
on confession. The present mepbership is 424. 
All seats are free and the expenses are met by vol- 
untary contributions. 

DANVERS.—This church, Rev. C. E. Watson, is en- 
joying unusual prosperity. The Y. P. 8S. C. E. is 
constantly growing in interest and numbers and 
the condition of the finances is cheering. In addi- 
tion to prompt payment of the salary, the pastor 
and wife were presented a sum of money at Christ- 
mas. The cause of home missions has also been 
generously remembered. 

EvANnstTON.—First. Thecelebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary occurred Jan. 13. Since its organ- 
ization the church has grown from forty-nine to 
467 members. An appropriate sermon by the pas- 
tor, Dr. J. F. Loba, showed the relation of the 
present to the past, and a historical paper was 
given by Mr. L. H. Boutell. Other addresses and 
papers were also given. 

Indiana. 

DUNKIRK.—The house purchased by the new 
church for a parsonage was recently destroyed by 
fire. The insurance has been adjusted at $900, and 
the lot may now be used for the erection of a church 
edifice which is much needed. Rev. W. A. Thomas 
is in this field. At present services are held in a 
hall, which is well filled twice each Sunday. The 
Sunday school is growing steadily.. New manu- 
facturing enterprises locating in the town give 
prospect fora considerable increase in the popula- 
tion. 

Michigan. 

PRATTVILLE.—As a result of a recent meeting 
twenty persons united with the church, sixteen on 
confession, thirteen of them children. A new side- 
walk has been laid in front of the meeting house 
and parsonage, besides a new chimney and other 
repairs, amounting to about $50. 

DertrRoIT.—First. The total additions during the 
year were 128, and the present membership is 677. 
Benevolences amounted to $7,612 and the expenses 
to $11,356. In addition $8,287 was applied on the 
remainder of the building debt.—— Woodward Ave- 
nue. The present membership is 309. Benevolences 
amounted to $3,878 last year, besides $9,318 given 
by individuals. The church has no debt.—vort 
Street. The membership is 176. The current ex- 
penses were $1,703, and a small debt of $440 remains 
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on the lot. The church is experiencing great pros- 
perity in the midst of the prevailing financial ce- 
pression. The commodious chapel is'‘filled with the 
congregations and Bible school. A building on the 
front of the lot is an imperative necessity with 
the alternative of arrested growth.—Mt. Hope. 
The additions during the year were thirty; the 
present membership is 108. The current expenses 
were $770 and the benevolences $80. The church is 
thriving and full of vigorous life. 

CHEBOYGAN.—Rev. James Hyslop closed his pas- 
torate of four years Jan. 20. During that time 
eighty-seven members have been added, which 
raises the membership to 137. The average con- 
gregations and Sunday school attendances have 
doubled, and a Y. P. 8. C. E. and branch school 
with preaching service have been organized. A 
new parsonage has cost about $1,600. The church 
and city regret the departure of the pastor, who 
begins work in Imlay City in February. 

The church in Constantine has recently received 
$2,000 by the will of a deceased member. 

Wisconsin. 

ANTIGO.—During last year forty-three new mem- 
bers were received, and 157 have been added since 
the coming of Rev. C. C. Campbell, three years 
ago. Congregationsare large and every branch of 
the work is full of life. A Sunday Evening Club 
organized last year is doing good work. 

RHINELANDER.—The church maintains a public 
reading-room on the main street in connection with 
a restaurant and gymnasium. The enterprise is 
working well and the church is prosperous in jall 
departments. 

CLINTON.—Union services during the Week of 
Prayer developed into continued nightly meetings 
of great power under the lead of the three co-oper- 
ating pastors. Many conversions are reported. All 
places of business have been closed many evenings 
in the interest of the meetings. 

APPLETON.—Reyv. John Faville has begun the 
tenth year of his pastorate. Forty-three members 
have been added the past year, making the present 
membership 543. The Sunday school numbers 737 
members, with an average attendance of 514. In 
addition to the main school three thriving mission 
schools are sustained. The amount of money 
raised and expended for all purposes is about 
$8,500. The Endeavor Societies enroll 376 members. 

RACINE.— Last year thirty persons united with the 
church, and in all its departments the work has 
been encouraging. All bilis have been paid, leaving 
a considerable balance in the treasury, About 130 
members responded to the roll-call. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

HANNIBAL.—Since the coming of Rev. James 
Thompson, this church has made remarkable prog- 
ress. The Endeavor Society is Jarger and more 
powerful than ever, prayer meetings have trebled in 
attendance, and the Sunday evening congregations 
crowd the house beyond its capacity. 

THAYER.—Since the coming of Mr. J.J. Dalton, 
last May, twenty-two members have been added to 
the membership of sixteen then composing it. Mr- 
Dalton’s recent ordination and installation has 
most happily signalized the success of his labors in 
all departments. 

lowa. 

Iowa City.—During last year $540 were given for 
benevolence, a gain of more than $100 over 1893. 
The expenses were $2,707. New members have been 
received at every communion. Union revival meet- 
ings are now being held. Rev. M. A. Bullock is 
pastor. 

ATLANTIC.—For more than a quarter of a century 
Dr. E. 8. Hill has been pastor. Sixty-eight persons 
were received to membership last year, the net gain 
being forty. 

AniTA.—According to the annual reports the 
benevolences last year amounted to $255, a gain of 
$52 over the preceding year. Rev.J. T. Marvin is 
pastor. 

CuLAy.—This church is united with that in Frank- 
lin under the care of Rev. S.A. Arnold. The benev- 
olences of the former for 1894 were $251, and the 
home expenses $400. 

SHELL Rock.—This church, only three years of 
age, has a resident membership of eighty-two, a 
church building and a parsonage, both costing 
about $5,000. The membership has doubled during 
the past year. Rev. O. H. L. Mason is pastor. 

OsAGE.—The membership of the church is 304, 
The benevolences for the year amounted to $768, 
and the total amount raised was $3,249. The Sun- 
day school has had a bealthy and continuous growth 
for five years. Dr. W. W. Gist is pastor. 

RICEVILLE.—A whole day was given to the annual 
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meeting. The reports from all departments were 

satisfactory, and an address was given by a neigh- 

boring pastor. The treasurer reported all bills paid, 

leaving money in the treasury. Under the lead of 

Rev. L. M. Pierce, the church is making substantial 

progress. 
Minnesota. 

BELGRADE.—Tbis country church was greatly 
strengthened by a series of meetings conducted by 
Rev. G. E. Smith. As a result four persons have 
already uniteo with the church on confession. Mr. 
0. L. Stratton of the Moody Institute, Chicago, 
who expects to become a foreign missionary, is 
laboring here and the revival continues. 

SANDSTONE.—Swedish has its building inclosed. 
A lot well located has been given by friends of the 
enterprise. The opening of the stone quarries gives 
business to the poor people burned out by the for- 
est fires which also destroyed the church building. 

ROCHEsTER.—Evangelist C. N. Hunt has closed a 
series of meetings with good results in conversious 
and quickening of the church. Seventeen persons 
have been received to membership and many others 
have been converted. 

Kansas. 

PaoLta.—The evangelical churches are strongly 
united for gospel work and have arranged with 
Major Cole to conduct union revival services this 
month. The women of the Congregational church 
recently raised over $100 by furnishing meals for a 
week in a hired hall, and the Sunday school, in- 
stead of spending money at Christmas, contributed 
four dollars for the benefit of a Sunday school in 
Western Kansas. 

ARKANSAS CITY.—Among the good results of 
Evangelist Veazie’s meetings were the decided spir- 
itual strengthening of the church, a good number 
of conversions and the elevation of the work of 
judicious evangelism to a place of high esteem. 
Eleven persons were lately received to membership, 
ten on confession. 

LAWRENCE.—Plymouth. The reports show a 
healthy growth during the past year. The addi- 
tions have been sixty-nine. The Sabbath school 
numbers over 500, and the Y. P. 8. C. E. 115, having 
nearly doubled its membership. The women’s so- 
cieties have been unusually successful. 


HIGHLAND.—The church is much encouraged. 
There have been eight accessions since May and the 
weekly prayer meeting is largely attended. 


Colorado. 

DENVER.—Boulevard is having plans drawn for 
a new building, which it hopes to erect this year. 
— Second. Rev. E. R. Drake has closed his special 
meetings, and is now conducting a series at the 
South Broadway Church.—— Olivet. The work grows 
in interest and encouragement. A reading-room 
has been opened, a sewing school and a winter night 
college have been established and a Boys’ Brigade 
has been formed, all of which show growth weekly. 
The congregations fill the house every Sunday. 


New Mexico. 

ALBUQUERQUE —Last month an attempt was 
made to raise $738, which with old subscriptions 
would pay off the floating indebtedness. About 
$500 was raised and the balance has since been 
pledged, 

Arizona. 

PrescottT.—This and the Methodist churches re- 
cently held two weeks of special meetings, the pas- 
tors preaching by turns. Interest was good from 
the beginning, notwithstanding an infidel lecturer 
was at work. About thirty-five persons signed 
cards, A remarkable feature of the work was the 
conversion of some persons who never entered the 
meetings. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
Washington. 

SNOHOMISH.—First. The annual reports show a 
year of unusual prosperity. The year beginning 
with fifty-four members closed with 134, and of the 
additions sixty-six were on confession, and thirty 
from the Sunday school. Branch churches have 
been organized in Granite Falls and Maple Hill and 
an assistant pastor has been called to give his 
entire time to them. The church has met all its 
obligations, including a $300 installment to the 
c.C. B.S. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
ANDRIDGE, And. A., Sturgeon Bay, Wis., accepts call 


to Boscobel. 
BO OARDMAN, Chas. P., Humboldt, Io., declines call to 


Clin 
BORTON, Carl D., Pittsford, Mich., to Villa Ridge, Ill. 


shtiey. Nelson 8., declines call to Hawarden, Io. 

DAVEN ENPORT, Jno. G., pewend Ch , Waterbury, ‘ct, to 
Pasadena, Cal. Declin 

FISHER, Herman P., declines call to Detroit City, Minn. 
fie is called to Crooksto' 
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GaLee, Bk Mich. H , accepts call to remain in Stewart- 

e 

GILCARIS €, t, Howard H., Hot Springs, 8. D., to Crooked 
Creek, Kan. Acce epts. 

GILLISON, And,, Edinburgh, Scotland, to St. Albans, 
Vt., where he has been supplying. 

= RIS, Wie es to asst. pastorate of First Ch., Snoho- 

Ace 

HELMUT rH, Jos. we Milwaukee, Wis., to Genoa June- 
tion, Wis., and Richmond, Ul. Accepts. 

KIMBALL, ‘Harry W., Andover Seminary, to Skowhe- 


Me. 
Lewis. 3 a. Brooklyn, N. Y., to Dane Street Ch. 
er’ 
LONGF FELLOW, C. H., to Villa Park, Cal. Accepts. 
OGILVIE, And. M., Cambridge, Mass., to Old South Ch., 
Windsor, Vt. Acc 
RANDALL, Win field q* Andover Seminary, to North 
and South Ware, N. 
RUDDOCK, Chas. ~ Se Clarksfield, O.,toWinthrop, Minn., 
Accepts. 
SLA TER, Chas., De Long, Ill., to Ontario. Accepts. 
pp Chas. H, Hartford Ct., accepts call to Plymouth, 
WEET Wm. I *} Passaic, N. J., to Rockland, Me 


Ordinations and Installations. 
HARMON, P. a ene t. ere Valley, Minn., Jan. 18. 
Sermon, Rey. J. A. Cham aes Sag parts, Rev. 
presen. J. F. Taiator H. M. Mullinix, C. E. Wright, 


M. H. Galer. 
HORNE, Juo. R., Jr., ‘int’ i. Bartlett, N. H., Jan. 22. 
——-. Prof. W.H Hyder: other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
: xt Young, W. B, Allis, J. 3. Carruthers, A. B. Patten, 
ep 
Resignations. 
BUCK, Gee. J., Strawberry Pt., Io. 
bs ae; = arvey G., Appleton, Minn. + to take effect 
DODGE, Austin, Shelburne, Mass., withdraws resigna- 


tion 
HUGHES Morien Re Munnsville, N. Y., to enter upon 
mgranelistic work 
MARVIN, Fred. R., ‘Great Barrington, Mass. 
MOFFATT, Thos, A., Laingsburg, Mich., to accept call 
to Chicago, in. 
PARADIs, Jos. H., French Ch., Lowell, Mas 
= Elias B., Westbrook, Ct., to take effect 


SHINGLER, Jno. J., Custer, 8. D. 
Dismissions. 


DEXTER, Wm. H., epee Ch., Springfield, Mass., Jan. 18, 
to take effect Feb. 1 
Ss Francis oe Union Ch., Providence, R.I., 


scovILt, Edg. E., Union Ch., Cleveland, O. 


Churches Organized. 


BARTLETT, N. H., Jan. 22. Twenty-four members. 
OAK GROVE, La., Rapides Parish, Dec. 30. Seven 


members 
SUMERVI LLE, Mass., Highland, rec. Jan. 21 


Miscellaneous. 
BERLE, Adoiph A., Brighton, Mass., has been elected 
resident of the Lyceum League of America. 

BLIss, Leon D., Woodland, Cal., received a holiday gift 
of a gold watch from his varishioners. 

CLAR N. Geo., W. Roxbury, Mass,, was tendered a 
pleasant reception on his seventieth birt hday. A large 
—. 4 friends were present and tokens of esteem 


HALE, bison D., Ey Cal., recently received from 
his church a gift of $l0in g old. 

HULBERT, C. B., Sermmegty of Vermont, red be ad- 
dressed at 115 Woodlawn Ave., Zanesville, ¢ 

AUNT, Henry W., nge, Ut., recently suffered a frac- 
ture of the Zaosh | bone from’a fall. 

ae Robert, Worthington, Minn., has been elected 

penapisin of the House in the State Legislature. 
Wm. J., Corona, N. Y., bas been eeated leave of 

oe tora trip to Egypt : and the Holy Land. 

REDLON, Amos, will continue as pastor in Allen’s 
Mills e., contrary to a former report. 

RICHARDS SON, Cyrus, First Ch., Nashua. H., was 
givena hi reception on the twenty- watt anniver- 
sory. nt me entrance to the ministry. 

scuD Wm. H., and wife, Norwich, N, c» received 
ims og presents from friends at Christm 

STRONG, Wm. E., Beverly, Mass., pooontly. “called to 
Jackson, Mich., ‘was given a farewell reception, at 
which about 606 sg s and members of the ous 
were present. * pene received the gift of $100 
and his wife $25 ry gold. They leave for Jackson Jan. 
28. 
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Vigor and Vitality 


Are quickly given to every part of the body 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The blood is purified, 
enriched and vitalized and carries health in- 
stead of disease to every organ. The stomach 
is toned and strengthened, and the appetite 
restored. The kidneys and liver are roused 


Hoods ood ’ S Sarsa- 


parilla 


and invigorated. The 
brain is refreshed and 4 ures 
the nerves strength- 

ened. The whole system is built up by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. In this way Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
acts as a preventive of the serious diseases to 
which the body is exposed in winter, such as 
diphtheria, typhoid fever, scarlet fever, pneu- 
monia and the grip. 





Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner Piils, 
assist digestion, prevent constipation. 


ech tane” 
D jyoltbid, 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS —. 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 





















Chiffoniére. 








are carved cabriole legs and claw feet. 





GREAT COMFORT. 


If you care for comfort, if you know the value of 
‘‘ everything in its place,” if you appreciate the dignity of 
order, if you want to make your possessions twice as valuable 
by having them always at your hand, then examine this 


It has ten drawers, conveniently arranged in six different 
sizes, for the reception of all the articles of the toilet. 
There is a small drawer for jewelry and trinkets, another 
for gloves, another for handkerchiefs, another for collars and 
cuffs, wide drawers for lingerie, deep compartments for 
hosiery, a lace drawer and a drawer for neck wear. 

Above all isone of the finest of heavy plate glass 
mirrors, measuring 30 inches in width, supported on carved 
dolphins, All the trimmings of the drawers are reproductions 
of Colonial handle plates and escutcheons. 


The moldings are richly carved; there 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON 





TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 FourtH Avenut New York 


Ch 


GD THE TIFFANY CHAPFI. AS FXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


Wiil REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 25. 


The leader, Mrs. A. G. Bale, read from the 
Psalms passages full of praise to God, express- 
ing confidence in Him, showing that even lit- 
tle things done for Him are not lost; as chil- 
dren from love to the mother do many things 
which she appreciates, so the love to Christ in 
any deed never fails to be noted by His watch- 
ful eye. 

Mrs. Ward of Yankton quoted from Jean 
Ingelow, “ The glory is not in the task, but in 
the doing of it for Him,’’ so with diversity of 
gift and opportunity the measure of work is 
the love that is given, and all work is better 
for the true love that is put into it. 

European Turkey, with its workers and 
various forms of work, was the burden of 
many petitions, as it had been during the 
week at many a shrine where the board cal- 
endar is hung. 

Mention was made of Mrs. Mary Reynolds 
Schauffler, who has recently died at the age 
of ninety-three, herself a missionary when a 
young woman, and in her life experience the 
wife of a missionary and the mother and 
grandmother of missionaries. Woman’s 
Board meetings were recalled where she was 
present and the whole audience rose to wel- 
come her. In the list of honored names 
Schauffler and Hamlin are so closely associ- 
ated that it was a special pleasure to hear 
from Mrs. Cyrus Hamlin reminiscences of a 
long personal acquaintance of forty years, as 
she spoke of Mrs. Schauffler’s sympathy for 
single missionaries, of her kindness to refu- 
gees, of her scholarly mind and fondness for 
reading, of what she accomplished in spite of 
impaired eyesight, of her ideal home, which, 
although simple in its appointments, was a 
delight to all who entered it, of the way in 
which she supplemented her husband’s work 
when he was translating the Bible into Turk- 
ish, of her appreciation of his love for music, 
although not musical herself, making the 
home attractive to musical people, who loved 
to hear the compositions of Beethoven, Handel 
and Bach, of her consecrated common sense, 
illustrated upon one occasion in the annual 
meeting of the mission, where she was the 
first woman to speak out and advise the breth- 
ren when some matter was likely to be settled 
in a way which she considered unwise, and 
her words prevailed to bring about a contrary 
decision, of her constant spirit of prayer, and 
of her saying once in later years to Mrs. 
Hamlin, ‘Do you remember those little 
prayer meetings where only you and I used to 
be?”’ ‘What a reception Mrs. Schauffler 
must be holding in heaven!” was surely 
echoed in the thought of every one who lis- 
tened to the interesting story. 

Miss Child spoke of the sudden death of 
Mrs. Kate Pond Williams, who, after a few 
hours in Boston on Tuesday, took the train 
for her home in Auburndale and on the way 
lapsed into unconsciousness from which she 
did not rally until three o’clock the following 
morning, when her eyes opened to the sur- 
prises of her heavenly mansion. Miss Child 
gavea brief account of her work in the mis- 
sion field, culminating in the efficient way in 
which she filled the position of principal of 
the Constantinople Home, and emphasized 
her ability, her sweetness of character and 
extendea influence. Mrs. Charles Carieton 
Coffin spoke of a visit to Mrs. Williams at the 
home in 1868. Mrs. J. K. Brown of Harpoot 
recalled the welcome given her by Mrs. Will- 
iams when she first went to Turkey with a 
pleasant wedding reception at the home, and 
Mrs. Kellogg spoke of Mrs. Williams’s influ- 
ence at Mt. Holyoke. Sorrow over such a 
loss and sympathy for those nearest and 
dearest found expression not only in tears 
and appreciative words, but in the tender ap- 
peal to Him who knows it all. 

It was announced that the sultan has 
granted the long-sought iradé for the Ameri- 
can College for Girls at Constantinople, which 
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not only assures its right to exist, but to pur- 
sue its important work without possibility of 
interference or interruption from government, 

It was a great pleasure to have Mrs. Logan 
of Ruk present again, and to hear her speak 
of the joy of service which makes one willing 
to go or stay, to do or endure, knowing that 
our Lord and Master loves us and is willing 
to fill our hearts with love to others. 

After all that had been told of faithful 
work, the large company, scarcely less than 
the previous week, had heart to sing: 


Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run, 





A RELIC OF THE PAST.—Perhaps some of our 
readers can recall the old-fashioned lowboys and 
highboys which were so much in use a century ago, 
and many of which are still to be seen in the rural 
towns that boast of colonial mansions and old fam- 
ilies. This year, for the first time, it is possible to 
find a highboy among the designs of new furniture. 
They have one at Paine’s on Canal Street. It isa 
veritable old-fashioned highboy, with the addition 
of a wirror at the top. (See the engraving in another 
column.) 


WASHINGTON EXCURSION.—A seven day, person- 
ally conducted Washington tour leaves Boston via 
Royal Blue Line Feb. 19; $25 for the round trip. 
Write to A. J. Simmons, N.E.P. A., 211 Washington 
Street, Boston, for detailed information. 


That’s 


the sort of 









Bias 
Velveteen 
_ Skirt 
Binding 
you ought to have on 
your dress. Look for 


66 9 
y “S.H.&!1. 
By 
~\="" on the label, never mind 
what the clerk says—see for yourself. 


For sale by all dry goods dealers. 


Samples and booklet on ‘‘ How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt,"’ for 2c stamp. 
The S.H. & M. Co., 131 Spring St., N. Y. 


“*S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave Boston for Los Angeles, San 
Diego, ete., going via New Orleans Feb 1% and 19, 
and via Kansas City Feb. 7, March 7, and April 24. 
Each trip will be made in a Special Train of Mag- 
nificent Pullman Vestibuled Sleeping and 
Dining Cars. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific Coast, 
with reduced rates at the leading hotels. 

The return tickets may be used on Any Regular 
Train until June 30, or with any one of Nine Re- 
turning Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes. 


‘Tours to Mexico in January and February, to 
Florida and Cuba and Florida only in January, 
February and March, to Washington in February, 
sane®, and April, and to the Sandwich Kslands ia 

arch. 

Railroad and Steamship Tickets toall points. 








47 Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 
FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 


HAYE FURNISHED 35.0: 
(hues iEELS & OFHER 





GENUINE 
T-TROY, N.Y.18611-METAL 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


CHURCH BELLS £00 


BR AND 
Send for and Catal: 
MeSHANE BELL FO 





RY. BALTIMORE, MD 
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is the Gold Dollar; small bottle, small 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—But 


Concentrated, 
Prompt, 

Powerful. 

Formula on every bottle. Always good 


for 100 doses to the bottle. Price, one 

dollar. Sample, enough to last ten 

days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 

cents. Send — address for descrip- 

tive pamphlet, 

*« How to Get a Free Sample,” 
to the Sole Agents, 


L. O. Woodruff & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-408 Fulton St., New York City. 


HIGH-CLASS ESCORTED TOUR 
TO FLORIDA. 


Leaving New York March Ist. 





VISITING: 

Jacksonville, Palatka, Ocala, Silver Springs, 
Ocklawaha River, St. Augustine, Rockledge, 
Indian River, Jupiter, Palm Beach, Lake 
Worth, ete. 

Homeward by 





luxurious CLYDE LINE, calling at 
CHARLESTON. 
Inclusive rate, all necessary expenses, hotels, etc., $275. 
Descriptive illustrated Program ready. 
Send 10 cts. for Tourists’ Gazette. 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
113 Broadway, New York. 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
204 §. Clark St., Chicago, Ii. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Everybody Goes With Phillips, 


And his fourteen years of experience in handling Cali- 
fornia Excursions is a guarantee that the Phillips-Rock 
Island Excursions are the best. 

Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running on fast 
trains, under the personal guidance of a Phillips mana 
ger, insure a quick and pleasant trip Sleeping Car rate 
3 a points from Boston $8.00, from Chicago 


Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thursdays 
via Scenic Route (D. & R. G ), the only line through Salt 
Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

For rates, berth reservations or information, address, 


A. Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 

A. Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N.Y. City, N.Y. 

A. Phillips & Co., 111 S. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


@. P. A., Chicago, U1. 


"CALIFORNIA ana 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 
















GOOOS0'0 OSSOOOSOOOOOOOOOD EC 
q In connection with our & 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


and UPHOLSTERY, 
668 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The unprecedented rapidity of the drain 
upon the government’s stock of gold during 
the past ten days has brought us almost toa 
crisis in our currency affairs. The gold re- 
serve is down, at this writing, to a lower 
point than ever, excepting only one date in 
last August. But then the season for gold 
exports was at an end, while now it is only 
beginning. The extent of the demand for 
gold cannot be measured. It originates in 
Europe, but of late there has been more or 
less home demand. How urgent the foreign 
demand is may be seen from the fact that 
from Jan. 1 to Jan. 28 we have exported, in 
excess of imports, $19,900,000, whereas, with 
the exception of an export of $12,200,000 in 
January, 1893, our shipments in the first 
month of the year have not for ten years ex- 
ceeded $3,000,000. Again, we are confronted 
with increasing imports of merchandise, while 
the prices of wheat and cotton, our two chief 
articles of export, are very, very low. And, 
still again, distrust of our stocks and bonds 
is as pronounced as ever in Europe and re- 
sults in constant shipments of them to this 
side. 

The only means at present available for 
checking or satisfying the gold requirements 
consist of further sales of bonds—of bonds re- 
deemable in coin, not specifically in gold. In 
all probability large sums of such bonds can 
be sold at declining prices and possibly con- 
siderable gold can be obtained therefor. But 
the best effect of such an issue would really 
be made in a contraction of the circulating 
medium, with a consequent rise in the rate of 
interest. Such a rise in interest rates would 
invite new loans of foreign capital. It is for- 
tunate that in all the great European banking 
centers money is a drug. Rates are nominal 
and at London the stock of gold has so in- 
creased that the Bank of England has reduced 
its buying price. With this abundance of 
money in Europe there is reason to hope that 
a higher rate of interest here would induce 
the placing of new loans and thereby check 
or reduce the exports of gold. 

But the matter would be better settled if 
Congress would meet the crisis by passing a 
law to provide for a new gold bond. Such a 
bond could be placed to almost any amount 
and would enable government to establish 
its reserve on an absolutely certain basis. All 
doubts as to the value of any kind of govern- 
ment notes would immediately disappear. 
Such legislation, in order to avoid a scarcity 
of currency later on, should be complemented 
by amendment to the national banking laws, 
whereby the new bonds could become the 
basis of additional bank note circulation later 
on. 

The discouraging necessity of employing 
the military to preserve peace in the city of 
Brooklyn has been ignored in the face of more 
immediate peril at Washington. Thoughtful 
minds will not fail to note the increasing fre- 
quency of such resort to the military arm of 
government and that it is in the vicinity of 
our large cities that the necessity arises. It 
is becoming the greatest problem of our day, 
this aggregation of dangerous elements in our 
large cities—dangerous, not because of their 
demands, but because of the violence resorted 
to on both sides in order to determine the 
issue. 








E HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
E Boston and New York 
Established in 1827 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW 
Established 178u. 
Largest Manufacturers 0; 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


, 27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-vay 
catalogue. 
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RENTERS 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


Will consult their own interest by examining 
the vaults and accommodations which are offered 


*” SECURITY 
SAFE DEPOSIT 
COMPANY, 


Equitable Building, Boston, 


New Vaults, Coupon Rooms, Read- 
ing and Toilet Rooms all on the street 
level. 









This company has, in order to afford 
greater security to its boxholders, demol- 
ished their old vault and substituted a new 
vault more than twice as large as the old 
one, situated on a level with the street, com- 
bining in its construction every improve- 
ment which modern science and inventive 
genius have been able to devise for the pro- 
tection of treasure. 

Extensive coupon rooms, a reading room 
and toilet rooms are also on the street level. 
A luxuriously furnished department has been 
prepared for the use of ladies who rent safe 
deposit boxes. 



























During the Month of January, 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. You doubtless wish 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 
safety. 

Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 

It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It also offers school bonds and other high class 
securities yielding 5% to 6%. 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 45 Milk Street, 
is sent free. Trust Co. Boston, Mass. 




























“paraBoLon MAGIC LANTERNS stercopticons 


are money earners and profitable otherwise. il, Lime, or Electric Light. 
Views ilusteating po ular and educational subjects. Send for catalogue. 


Beek St., New York; 50 Bromfield St., Boston; 
J. B. COLT & CO. 189 La Salle St., Cuncaco; 131 Post Street, SAN RANCISCO. 
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BOSTON OONGREGATIONAL OLUB. 


The annual meeting in Horticultural Hall 
last Monday night called forth a large at- 
tendance. Mr. C. W. Carter presided. The 
committee on closing the Sunday theaters 
reported through Rev. E. H. Byington, D. D., 
that, as the result of their testimony before 
the police commission, that body had revoked 
the licenses of three of the theaters to give 
Sunday entertainments, but that the board of 
aldermen, without having heard any testi- 
mony, immediately renewed the licenses. 
Some emphatic words were said by Mr. S.C. 
Darling, Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb and others, 
which were still further emphasized by the 
applause of the club. A petition to the Gen- 
eral Court to amend the laws relating to Sun- 
day concerts was adopted unanimously by 
the club. The same petition was a week ago 
adopted by the Worcester Club, and has re- 
ceived the indorsement of a large pumb« o 
religious bodies. 

The treasurer’s report showed an excess of 
«x penditures over receipts of the past year of 
$524. The present membership is 471. The 
reports of the various standing committees, 
which were unusually interesting, occupied a 
large part of the evening. The ballot for 
president resulted in the election of Rev. 
Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., who was conducted 
to the chair amid enthusiastic applause. Rev. 
M. M. Cutter, who has served efficiently as 
secretary for seven years, declined re-election, 
and Mr. John H. Colby was chosen 1n his 
place. 





Deaths. 


BATTELL—In Norfolk, Ct., Jan. 25, Hon. Robbins Bat- 
tell, aged 75 yrs. He gave $100,000 to Yale University, 
with which Battell Chapel was erected. 

JOHNSON—In Montclair, N. J., Jan. 26,of heart disease, 
Charles H. Johnson, aged 62 yrs. A prominent mem- 
ber of the Tabernacle, ame A City, and the First 
Church, Montclair, superintendent for many years of 
the Sunday school of the latter church, and a promi- 
nent and generous giver to the C, H. M.8., A. M. A. 
and our other societies. 

OLDS—In Parral, Mexico, Dec. 6, 1894, Mrs. Helen 8. 
Bush, wife of Rev. Otis C. Olas, aged 25 yrs., 9 mos. 
They went to Mexico under the American Hoard three 
years ago, and Mrs. Olds’s death is a serious loss to 
the mission. She left an infant daughter. 

POTTER-—In Terre Haute, Ind., Jan. 8, Capt. 8. H. Pot- 
ter, aged 68 yrs. He was a prominent business man,a 
member of the First Church, and for some years a 
corporate member of the A. B. C. F. M. Wie 

SWIFT—In Andover, Jan. 20, Mrs. Almena Jacobs, 
widow of the late Jonathan Swift, aged 64 yrs. 

WILLIAMS—At her home in Auburndale, Jan. 23, of 
spomsexs. Kate Pond, widow of Dr. William Frederic 
Williams of Mardin, Turkey. 





REV. SAMUEL DANA HOSMER. 


Mr. Hosmer was born in Boston, July 26, 1829, and died 
there Jan. 22. He was one of four children of Zelotes 
Hosmer and Louisa Lawrence. When a boy of eight 
years, the home was transferred to Cambridge, where 
the family attended the old First Church, then under 
Dr. Albro. The father was a prosperous merchant, con- 
spicuous also for culture and piety. His literary taste is 
indicated by his rare library, surpassed by but one pri- 
vate collection in Cambridge. In the church he was a 
prominent member, always present and helpful at the 
pares ineeting, as at Sunday school, aud for yearg serv- 
ng the church as its clerk. [he mother was from a 
family of profound religious character, as indicated by 
the fact that three of her brothers entered the ministry, 
while a sister became the wife of a minister. One of 
these brothers, Kev. Hubbard Lawrence, is still living at 
the West. Another brother, Edward A. Lawrence, D. D., 
was well known in and out of New England, as was his 
son of the same name and title, the late pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Baltimore, Mrs. Hosmer’s 
teachings. prayers and influence joined with the father’s 
to determine the faith of thechildren.all of whom early 
confessed their faith in the church at Cambridge. An- 
other son was prevented from entering the ministry 
only by the failure of his eyes. P 

Samuel, like him of o.d, had been dedicated to this 
service from infancy, and bis strong literary tastes 
and absorbing faith led him eagerly to the sacred call- 
ing. Graduating at Harvard in 1859, he spent a year in 
travel through Europ3and the Holy Land, returning to 
take his theolozical course at Andover Seminary. His 
first pastorate was at Eastport, Me., the others in his 
native State, at Nantucket, Natick, Clarendon Hills 
(Hyde Park) and Auburn. During his ministry at Nan- 
tucket he married Susan H, Coleman of that place. 
Resigning after seven useful years at Auburn, he made 
his home in Worcester, where he was widely known in 
ministerial and cultured circles, and in Pilgrim Church, 
with which he united, toxehing all its activities with 
peculiar helpfulness. At the time of his death he was 
supplying the Baptist church at North Grafton with 
great acceprance, 

Mr. Hosmer was characterized by a thorough schol- 
arship, refined culture and a rare, genial saintliness, 
which made him a blessing in the pulpit and a choice 
companion of old and young. He was also a skilled 
antiquarian, prepasing histories of Natick and Auburn 
during his residence in those towns, besides frequent 
minor papers. Funeral servives were held at Pilgrim 
Church, Jan. 24, the large attendance of all classes and 
ages indicating how wide and precious was his influ- 
ence. One sentence may be quoted from the minute 
passed by the church: “ His very humility became bold- 
ness when, as an ambassador for God, he pleaded with 
men to accept the riches of His grace.” He was of a 
peculiarly sensitive, refined and self-sacrificing spirit, 
a devoted minister, a beloved friend. 

Mrs. Hosmer and two daughters survive him; also a 
brother, James, clerk of the church at Hinsdale, Mass., 
and assistant treasurer of Williams College. 

Cc, WY, SovTraaatT. 
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soap. Pearline 
is more efficient, and is just as 
cheap. It is more convenient, 
and is just as safe. It makes 
clothes clean, while saving the 
work ; it makes them last lon- 
ger, by saving the wear. All 

ashing and cleaning is done 

best with Pearline. | What 
soap does by force, Pearline 
does with ease. 
Beware of imitations. 259 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 
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PETER MOLLER’sS 
NoRWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL 


is clear, sweet, sound and free from disagreeable 
taste and smell—a product obtained after years 
of scientific research. It is 


Absolutely Pure 
as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish; 
hence perfectly digestible, causing no after-taste 
or nausea, In flat, oval bottles only, hermetic- 
ally sealed and dated. All Druggists. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, N. Y. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 





Desirable Business for Sale.—In a large city, 
a well-established Colleve of Stenograpby and Type. 
writing, without competition and with an income of 
about a thousand doliars per month. Best of reasons 
for selling. Address“ G. A ,” Congregationatis’. 
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“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH” 
Se 





Polished with a Cloth. 


Applied and 


Manufactured by Morse Bros., Canton, Mass., 
Proprietors of “ Ristnc Sun Stove Pottsu.”’ 


The Burlington Plan 
of Church Work. 


A pamphlet giving special details regarding organ- 
ized church work according to what is known as 
the“ Burlington Plan” will be sent to any one in- 
terested on receipt of a two-cent stamp. It covers 
District Visiting Sunday Evening Service Club, 
Mid-week Meetings, etc. It will be useful to any 
eburch planning for more aggressive work. Address 


Rev. F. F. LEWIS, Burlington, vt. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EpwARD & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William 8t., N. ¥. 
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Now Meshes Batart 


Sent to any part of the country, The 


a 
| CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD ¢ 
Ever discovered. WHOLE FAMILIES 4 
can be cured at a trifling expense. A cure 
} guaranteed or money refunded. Give us 4 
your address, it will — nothing, 4 
P and we will mail to ou a book containing 
>full description. ree Trial at Office. 
ECCLES MEDICAL CO., 4 
181 TREMONT STREET, - BosTON, MASS. ¢ 
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Dr. Lighthill 


Can be consulted at his office 


543 Boylston Street, 


—Oon — 


Consumption, 


Throat Affections, Asthma, Catarrh and Deafness. 


HEMORRHOIDS 


Or Piles cured in a few weeks’ time by Dr. LIGHT- 
HILL'S special method of absorption, without pain, 
d ti From b i orsurgical operation. Fistu 
Uleers, Fissures and all other rectal diseases trea 
with equa! success. 


Hours: 8 to 12 andé4to8. Sunday, from 12 to 2. 


A Sure 
relief for, 


ne a 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.Pesmtneyat 
MB Creston, 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 
The meeting last Monday on The Second 
Coming of Christ was a spicy one, marked by 
considerable interest. Rev. G. L. Todd, who 
gave the principal address, believes that when 
the world is ready for Christ He will come, 
and that it is not a matter of years but of 
circumstances. Mr. Todd thinks the material 
world is almost ready for such an event, but 
the minds of the people are by no means pre- 
pared for it. To bring about this desirable 
result we need honest preaching based on 
principle, not on policy, and a stronger pas- 
sion for humanity. The speaker is not one 
of those who would set a definite time for 
Christ’s coming, as in his opinion it will de- 
pend on the zeal of the church in spreading 
the gospel, but he declared that those who 
care most for it are those who are planning 
for it the earliest. 

A spirited discussion among the ministers 
followed Mr. Todd’s address. Dr. B. F. Ham- 
ilton stated that never in his ministry has he 
so often met with questions in regard to this 
subject as in the last six months, and he 
urged pastors to have views on the subject 
so clear and so Scriptural that our young 
people shail be taught aright. Rev. G. H. 
De Bevoise expressed the startling belief that 
the world is steadily growing worse instead 
of better, and that Christ is coming when the’ 
lowest ebb is reached. Mr. B. W. Ward, an 
evangelist, pointed out the Biblical idea of 
the second coming, as he understands it, cit- 
ing many passages of Scripture to prove the 
premillennial theoty. Dr. Quint, being asked 
to speak, said that while he holds it to be 
a grand and glorious thought that Christ is 
to come back personally to this world in 
whieh He was crucified, he does not consider 
the second coming the greatest question of 
the day. He thinks the best advice which 
can be given to extreme Second Adventists 
is found in the Scriptural words, ‘“‘ Occupy 
till I eome.” 

Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
chureh and individual wants, etc. 


NOTICES, 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 4 


and ll,at!0a Mm. Topic, Christ in the faith of "Today. 
Speaker, Kev. George A. Gordon, D. D., of Boston. 








FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MRETING in the 
cous of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at 

UNION BIBLE CLABS, under Kev. Nehemiah Boynton, 


D. D., Nromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at2 P. M, 


m HaMPsHiRe EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Feb. 5, 


SuFFOLK Wrst see ang tg —Meeting postponed 
to Feb. 25,12M. (Dinner, 1.30 P. M.) 


MINISTERIAL DEPARTMENT OF THE EVANGELISTIO 
ABSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND.—Churches seeking 
candidates or supplies can secure information and aid, 
without charge, by addressing Rev. L. W. Morey, 7 
Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Changes or adaitions should be sent at once. 





ioatiate, Thibodeaux, Friday, Feb. 4. 
Florid New Smyrna, Tuesday, March 5. 
New Mixico and Arizona, 
an Zeageies, Thursday, March 21. 
Alabama, helby, Saturday, March 29. 
Georgia, Atlanta, Wednues ay, April 3. 
Tennessee, Athens, Ala., Pecneetey, Apel 3. 
Texas, Thursday, April. 
New Jersey, ere, Md., Tuesday, okt 26. 23. 
Oklahoma, brie, Friday, A 
Kansas, fopeka, Thursday. May 2. { 
Missouri, St. Joseph, Fossday: May 7. 
hio, Cc eeeenen, Tuesday, May 7. 
ndiana, Tuesday, May 14. 
Illinois, Jodkonsvitte, Monday, May 20. 
Iowa, Spencer, Tuesday, May 21. 
Massachusetts, Lynn, Tuesday, May 21. 
Michigan, ivet, Tuesday, May 21. 
New York, Gloversville, Tuesday, May 21. 


South Dakota, Yan Tuesday, May 21. 
Dyaneyivenia, West Pittston, Tuesday, May 28. 
wee hy and, Feovipenee, Tuesday, May 28. 
nington, Tuesday, June Il. 
Gonnsations Asso., as Haven, Tuesday, June 18. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplt er, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 

Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 





THB AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help : all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, I give and bequeath to the 
American Sanday School Tates, established in the city 
ef Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may 
sent to the ag a for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Vester, D. D., N hey] | om, Room 85, Boston. 








Pest office address, Box | 
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BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St. ; chaplain Capt. 
8S. 8. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitude seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and ae > | magazines soli- 

cited, and may be sent tothe cbapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its rg exe solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponoing 
sere Room 22, Congregational louse. 

. ALEXANDER WCKENZIE, D.D., President. 
Gonos GOULD, Treasurer. 
BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wail 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social cond tionofseamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and ‘Life joat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Soctety at New York. 

neh ES_H. TRASK, President. 
. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
w. %. STURGES, Treasurgr. 





Yon. can 
Always 


know a good thing 
by the number of 
its imitations and 
substitutes. 


Horn by’s 
Oatmeal 


is a good thing, as 
the many times 
you are offered 
“something just 
as good”’ 
witnesses. Pirates 
never follow an 
empty hulk. 














Steam" 
Cooked 
That's Why. 








Hornbv’s } 
Oatmeal f 


W.L. DoucLas 
$3 SHOE ie THE SES 
5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF. 
4.3350 Fine CALF & KANGAROO 
$3,590 POLICE,3 SOLEs, 


9990 92. WORKINGMEN, 


* EXTRA FINE- 


$2,9|75 BOYS ScHOOLSHOES. 


Company, N. Y. 
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Over >>< Million People wear the 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally satisfactory 
best value for the mone 
Fe Scalers cites 
in are unsu > 
ices ane anifo rm ,---stam nm sole, 
Prowe $1 to $3 ured ox over other mot nog 
If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Suceessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Wanufacture bells of every. Gascatptien, single or chimes, 

if Copper and Tin, Addr 
BLAKE BELL "OO. Boston, Mass. 
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well know 


You 


what chimney to get for your 


may as 


burner or lamp. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for the ‘Index 
to Chimneys.” 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 















Known 
Everywhere. 

Sold Everywhere. 
Grown Prerzuhere. 


FERRYS SEED: 


Ask your dealer for them. Send f 
Ferry’s Seed Anaual for 1895. 
Invaluable to all planters and lovers 
of Fine Veretables and Beautiful 
Flowers. Write for it—Free. 
I. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detrolt, Mich. 











GRALBEbUL—COMFORLING, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 

* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Coc oa, Mr. Epps has provided 
for our breakfast and supper a delicately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctor’s 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built u 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to di- 
sease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
ourselves wel! fortified with pure blood and a prop- 
erly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in balf pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPVS & CO., Ltd, Vomeopathic Chem- 

ists, Lendoo, England, 


“HARTMAN” STEEL PICKET 
LAWN > FENCE. 
of 0 DOOD Rrscsse 


He 
i ih 
Ht ih) 
mania nr it - 
Hi Hi lf iH ul eri | 
Lt 4 { 
AT HHH i 
STRONGER Pee IRON—CHEAPER THAN WOOD— 
NDSOMER THAN EITHER. 
Protects a \— n without concealing it. 
Posts driven deep into the ground are anchored there. 
Of various heights and sizes of pickets. 
For Gardens, Parks, Cemeteries, Churches, ete 
CW Examine into the merits of this fence and get 
estimate before deciding what to build. 
HARTMAN MFG. CO., 277 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
HARTMAN MFG. CO., 601-2 Manhattan Bidg, CHICAGO, 
Factories: ELLWOOD CITY, Lawrence Co., Va, 


For “Handsomest Calendar for 05” (The Chicago 
Tribune Says), send 4 cts. in Stamps to the above 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE? 


torse high. bull strong. 
pli and chicken tight. 
ake it yourself fo 
cents. 

13 to OSker 
styles. A man and boy canmake 
to Grodaney. catalog free, 
° idgeville, Ind. 




























































































































































Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor & CO., ‘Wow vous ny” 











Buckeye Bell Foundry 


zen Co,, Cincinnati, Ohic. 


Pye .Va 
: Pare Com Church Bells & Chines, 


hest Award at World’s Fair. Gold M 
Mid-winter or Exp’ n. Price, , Verms, O10, supplied free. 





‘*EAST, WEST, HOME IS 
BEST,” IF KEPT CLEAN 
WITH rte 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 


SIP. JOHN ROBERT SEELEY. 


About thirty years ago a volume entitled Ecce 
Homo appeared anonymously in England and the 
United States which excited great interest and a 
vast amount of discussion. It was a study of 
the person of Jesus Christ from the data given in 
the gospels, and to account for His character and 
influence from these data. Its author was John R. 
Seeley, then a young man of thirty-one years, He 
died suddenly, Jan. 13, in his sixty-titst year. He 
graduated from Christ’s College, Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, in 1857. He has been a teacher and 
lecturer in collegiate institutionseversince, In 1869 
he was a professor of modern history at Cambridge 
by appointment from the queen. He published his 
Natural Religion in 1882, and at intervals a number 
of classical, biographical and historical works. 
But the book which chiefly gave him fame was the 
Ecce Homo, 








ee 
HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 

A. B. Wee WHIGIMSVING... ns cccsccccccccsesscoves 
Sympathy, Charlestown...... 

A Friend, Jersey City, N. r 

A Friend, St. Johnsbury, Vt..........ee cere ees 2.00 
Mrs. G. KE. Fisher, North Amherst........ pacds. ee 
L. E. Reynolds, Washington, D.C,..........66. 2.00 
Mary F, Chapman, Peabody....... ........ eee 2,00 
(state of Mrs. Isabella G, D.Clarke............ 2.00 
Mrs. J. W. Whittaker, Arlington... ». See 
William F,. Hyatt, Brooklyn, N.Y...........+6. 8.00 
Rev. Frank A. Miller, Normal, Dll.............. 2.00 
J. B. B., BUTMNtOD, Vt. ....cccccccvcccccnes sees 2.00 


—, WISCONSIN. 
I take this opportunity of thanking you for the free 
copy of your valuable paper sent me Sating the past 
ear. Its weekly visits have been a source of happiness 
n my family and its valuable articles an inspiration 
and help in my work. To be deprived of its assistance 
would be a grief to me and a toss to the people; but I 
cannot see how in the present circumstances, with my 
small home missionary salary and very uncertain re- 
ceipts from the fleld, [ could pay for it. If you can see 
your way to renew the gift for another year it will be 
warmly appreciated and well used in a communit 
where six years ago there was neither minister, chure 
nor school, and the name Congregationalist was as un- 
known as that of Artaxerxes and the polity of the Pil- 
+ as little understood as the policy of Grover Cleve- 
and, 
ee 


The continual presence of Christ is prima- 
rily a friendship. The gulf between the re- 
ligious and the secular is too wide to be 
bridged over by anything but a divine friend- 
ship. There the struggle is over.—W. Robert- 
son Nicoll, 





Notices and Societies. 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOcIBTY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev, Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer, 

WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY A8SSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00, life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited, Miss Annie C, Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
KIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles EK. 


Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
ay ll York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St, 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2 Con- 
GreeeSenel House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York, Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese, Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
Jleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building, Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to I - Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCT- 
eTy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. . 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H.O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIBTY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer, Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

CONG, SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY. — 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AlD.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 

Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
agente offering for its permanent invested tund, It 
also invites generous individual gitts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, (t.; Treasurer, Rey. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct FORM OF A BEQUEST. 1 bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States" (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 


held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 Con re- 
gational House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICE, 
retary. 


ec- 
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DEPUTY MARSHAL WOOD. 


A Man Everybody Knows Tells of His Wonderful Cure 


by Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 


The Strongest Evidence 


Possible That This Great Medicine Will Cure You. 





AN 


\ 
.e 
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DEPUTY MARSHAL, A. B. WOOD. 


When such a widely-known public man as 
A. B. Wood, Deputy Marshal of West Indian- 
apolis, Ind., makes a statement, the world 
knows that it is true—that he means every 
word of it. Mr. Wood resides at 91 Marion 
Ave., West Indianapolis, Ind. He has been 
cured by the great medicine, Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, from utter 
nervous prostration and exhaustion. He 
deems the cure most wonderful, and the 
medicine which cured him a most wonderful 
remedy. He is anxious, therefore, to tell the 
world of his remarkable restoration to health, 
and to thus lead others to health by the use 
of the same grand remedy. 

“T had been troubled,’ said Mr. Wood, 
“for twenty years with nervousness, heart 
disease and gastric catarrh of the stomach, 
ending two years ago with a complete pros- 
tration, and was taken to my bed. 

“T was under the care of two eminent 
physicians. Finally through a friend I was 
induced to try Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy. 

“After taking one bottle I began to im- 
prove, and after using three bottles, my usual 
health was restored. I can now eat anything 
set before me. I have gained 30 pounds in 
flesh, now weighing 165 pounds. 





‘* My wife is similarly diseased and is now 
taking Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, so far with beneficial results. 

“Thus knowing by personal experience 
the great value of this grand medicine, I 
write this that others, who have similar 
troubles, may be induced to try Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy and be 
cured,” 

People who are sick or ailing in any way 
make a serious mistake if they delay a 
moment longer to use this, without doubt, 
greatest medical discovery ever made. Even 
if you have been disappointed because other 
medicines failed, we promise this remedy will 
cure. 

It is not a patent medicine, but the pre- 
scription of the most successful living special- 
ist in curing neryous and chronic diseases, 
Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass. He has the largest practice in the 
world, and this grand medical discovery is 
the result of his vast experience. The great 
reputation of Dr. Greene is a guarantee that 
his medicine will cure, and the fact that he 
can be consulted by any one at any time, free 
of charge, personally or by letter, gives abso- 
lute assurance of the beneficial action of this 
wonderful medicine. 
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A STRANGE BENEFACTOR. 


Remarkable Story of How a Man 
Helped Relieve Saffering in 
Hundreds of Homes. 

(From the Brooklyn, N. Y., Standard-Union.) 
There is a curious character in Blissville, 
the southern extreme of Long Island City, 
who is known to everybody, including 
children, as “the doctor,” although his 
advice has always been gratuitous and he 

has but one remedy. ‘ 
Josepha J. Myers, “the doctor,” is the 

proprietor of the Homestead Hotel, where a 

Standard Union reporter found Pun last 





night. 

What is the secret of my remedy?” he 
smilingly observed, in response to a question. 
“There is no secret. Neitheram I a doctor; 
and there hasn’t been one in my house for 
almost a quarter of acentury. My doctor 
stands up there on the safe in the form of 
Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer, and under no 
circumstances would I allow myself to be 
without a bottle. 

“TI was once afflicted by ulcerated sore 
throat, and my position became so critical 
that three physicians, who had been called 
in consultation, gently broke the yarn to 
me that my days were numbered, An appli- 
cation of Pain-Killer was suggested. I tried 
it. A week later I was back at my work. 

“A few weeks afterwards a neighbor's 
wife was suffering from the same affliction. 
I sent a bottle to her, and in a few days she 
came to my house to thank me for having 
saved her life. 

“My oldest boy, last winter, was attacked 
with inflammatory rheumatism. I applied 
Pain-Killer and drove every vestige of the 
malady out of bis system. 

“My two boys were brought through a 
siege of diphtheria, at a time when the dis- 
ease was widespread, and the Pain-Killer’s 
xuecess with them induced me to send a 
dozen bottles to neighbors whose children 
were also prostrated. In every instance it 
effected a cure. That’s why they call me 
“Doctor” in Blissville.” 





CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 
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By the use of this instrument the system is enabled 
to take up large quantities of Pure Oxygen from the 
Atmosphere. 

NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 

The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. Ae 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 

. HAS NO EQUAL 
and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies 
Asa cure of both acute and chronic diseases 


IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 
by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease possible to cure, or the speed, certainty, ana 
permanence of the result. None need fail of great 
benefit. 

Illustrated circular, with HOME testimonials and 
price-list, free. Address 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 
86 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. Room 18. 
General Agent for New England. 


Take Notice.—K. M. Elliott, 36 Exchange Building, New 
Haven, Conn., is Sole Authorized Agent for Western 
Cor necticut. Any person or company whatever, from 
other States, offering to furnish Electropoise within 
New England, does it in violation of justice and of the 
contract of the Electrolibration Company. Apply to the 
rightful agents. 





DIRECTIONS for us- 
ing CREAM BALM.— 
Apply a particle of the 
Balm well up into the nos- 
trils, After a moment draw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Use three times a day, 
after meals preferred, and 


ASSES before retiring. 
CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Kalm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 









A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 





The Congregationalist 


MOODY, DIXON AND JAOOBS.IN; 
WOROESTER. 

Evangelical and evangelistic Christianity is 
strong in this city of 100,000, and the nearly 
forty churches of six denominations umting 
in one work enjoy harmony and fellowship. 
Union services, preparatory to the special 
meetings, were held in the center of the city 
and in local groups, quickening the healthy 
interest already existing, so that it was nota 
cold altar to which the visiting evangelists 
brought their fire. The meetings extended 
from Jan. 6-16, long enough for deep impres- 
sions but not for exhaustion. Mr. Moody 
introduced the work by six surpassing sermons 
during his three days. Comparing his teach- 
ing with that of previous visits, one finds 
more of humor and sarcasm, and sentences 
more packed with knowledge of human nature 
and divine truth, his address more masterly 
and telling, spiritual power more commanding 
—the man of God growing as his capacity en- 
larges with service. 

Dr. A. C, Dixon is a preacher, the son of a 
preacher, and pastor of the Hanson Place 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn. He Jeaves his 
church of 1,100 members occasionally under 
the inspired command, as he says, to ‘‘ do the 
work of an evangelist.” 

A Southerner by birth, tall and straight, like 
«a sycamore, with a head that commands re- 
spect, a face that one admires, an eye that 
can laugh or pierce, a winning smile, a power- 
ful and an expressive voice and great inten- 
sity of conception, he is a preacher indeed, 
[he sermons were usually expository, always 
Biblical. He has a remarkable faculty of 
going straight into a subject and bringing out 
its heart in statements as telling as they are 
simple. As when the Philippian jailer and 
Felix, those two great tremblers of the Bible, 
were placed side by side. They had the same 
preacher, listened to the same sermon, but 
one trembled into heaven, the other into hell. 
The almost continual storm and slush did nut 
keep thousands from crowding Mechanics 
Hall, the largest auditorium of the city. In 
all the effort there was no straining for effect, 
no artificial tension. A perfect sincerity and 
genuineness were noticeable. The impres- 
sion was exceptionally like that of a pastor’s 
best work in his own pulpit during revival 
seasons. 

* Jacobs of Chicago” is a good name to con- 
jure with, and Mr. F. H. Jacobs, now engaged 
permanently by Mr. Moody, is as pre-eminent 
in gospel song as B, F. Jacobs is in Sunday 
school work. His sweet and powerful voice 
gives the impression of culture. He sings 
tears into the eyes, courage into the will, gos- 
pel into the heart. The great chorus dil belp- 
ful work under his direction. 

The results might be suggested from the 
large number of cards signed by inquirers, 
but it is the general conviction that the work 
has been of a quality not to be offset’ by reac- 
tion, but to mature in fruit through many 


weeks. Cc. M. B 
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Representative students of Harvard met 
recently in an informal conference with mem- 
bers of the faculty and made the prelim- 
inary arrangements for a series of conferences 
between students and faculty, where the vari- 
ous problems of university life may be frankly 
discussed, 





IRRITATION of the throat and hoarseness are 
immediately relieved by “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.”” Have them always ready. 


CURED, AFTER GIVING Up Hopr.—After giving 
up all hope of relief, thousands have been com- 
pletely cured by taking Adamson’s Botanic ( ough 
Balsam. No one need suffer with any form of 
throat or lung trouble, if he will simply take this 
priceless remedy. Sold by all druggists. 


COMMON sense should be used in attempting to cure 
that very dissgreeable disease, catarri. As catarrh 
originates in impurities in the blood, local applications 
can do no permanent good. The common sense method 
of treatment is to purify the blood, and for this purpose 
there is no preparation superior to Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





Hoop’s PILLS cure constipation by restoring peris- 
taltic action to the alimentary canal, 





* Quickens 
The Appetite 
Makes the 
Weak Strong. 


YER'S 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL | 
Sarsaparilla 
Has Cured 
Others 


And Will Cure You. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral for Coughs. 








SLEEP & REST 


For Skin Tortured 


BABIES 
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MOTHERS fp 


In One 
Application of 


(uticura 


The only speedy, permanent, and economi- 
cal cure for torturing, disfiguring eczema, and 
every species of itching and burning skin and 
scalp diseases. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 
pery & Sons, |. King Edward-st., London, Porrer 
Davo & Cuem Corr, Sole Props., Hoston, U. 8. A. 


People in 
Poor Heaith. 


who cannot take the pure 
Cod Liver Oil, should try 
Chapoteaut’s 


ORRHUOL 


It is the curative active 
principle extracted from 
Cod Liver Oil and put up 
in capsules, so as i) do 
away with the disagree- 
able iaste and odor. 
MORRHUOL fercicics the digenive 
organs, increases the eye har ; — 
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Coughs and all diseases \ 
by general debility. 








Sold in bottles containing 100 capsules by 
all Druggiats. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 
26, 28, 30 North Williaa} treet, * Vork 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


Don’t You Want to Hear? 
will help you if you do. 
THE AURAPHONE It is a Fedont scientific 
invention which will restore the hearing of any one not 
born deaf. When in the ear it is invisible, and does 
not cause the slightest discomfort, It is tothe ear what 


lasses are to the eye, an ear spectacle. Inclose stamp 
for particulars, Can be tested free of charge at 


THE AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 
716, Metropolitan B’d’g, Madison Square, New York, 
or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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g eal = is 


Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St, N. Y. 








FOR 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Rheumatism, Soreness, 
Toothache, Earache, 
Lameness, Wounds, 
Chilblains, Burns, 
Catarrh, Colds, 

Bruises, Piles, USE 
And 


=i POND'S 
ee. — EXTRACT 
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FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 









The Health Food Co. P 2 


makes the BEST Flours, Cereals, Breads 

and Biscuits in the world and sends , & 
them to all nations. 7 ae 
At the head stands WHEATENA 

—the perfect Breakfast food. 


THE MOST NOURISHING. ie 
THE EASIEST DIGESTED. 7 
THE MOST PALATABLE. g Pa 


THE QUICKEST 


COOKED. \ 25C. 
ALL GROCERS SELL IT. 
le Fite Pamphiets FREELY mailed 


Pe > 4 a to all applicants. 
> 


4 e h) i o. 
We QO Health Food Co.’s 
© J Offices Everywhere. 


go HEAD OFFICE, 61 Fifth Avenue, NEW. YORK. 
7 NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 199 Tremont Street, BOSTON, 














GLUTEN GUR CONSTIPATION 
* SUPPOSITORIES AND PILES. 


No.1, FOR ADULTS, FIFTY CENTS. 
No. 2, FOR BABIES, FIFTY CENTs. 


The Surest, Simplest, Safest Remedy on Earth, 


No purgatives, no cainarties, no laxatives to destroy the stom- 
ach, but strengthening, upbuilding local nutrition. 
FIFTY CENTS. FREE BY MAIL. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


roopco. }6l Fifth Ave., NEW YORK and 199 Tremont St., BOSTON, 


7 Pamphlets mailed free. 

















































